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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of the Origin, Progress, and Present State of the Opera- 
tions adopted for the purpuse of removing, by means of Water, 
the Moss of Blair-Drimmond or Kincardine, in the County of 
Perth, illustrated bya Plan ; with Notices concerning the Cir- 
cumstances of the Population, and other particulars of that in- 
teresting Settlement. 


HE following account of the Moss of Kincardine or Blair- 
Drummond, must no doubt be acceptable and useful to the 
public, as it describes the rise and pregress of the most singular 
and successful improvement that has yet been carried into effect 
in Scotland. 

Probably no tract of land of the same extent, and equally 
unprofitable and useless, has been rendered so productive in any 
part of the three kingdoms. Yet, as there must be many tracts 
of waste land, similar to this moss, which might be reclaimed 
by similar means, it cannot but be highly desirable that this suc- 
cessful improvement were more generally known. 

It has been said, indeed, by some landholders who have ex- 
tensive mosses on their estates, that the subsoil in Kincardine 
Moss is clay of a very rich quality, and peculiarly favourable for 
the operations in question. But the truth is, that the same clay 
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is to be found at the bottom of many of our mosses. A more 
serious obstacle to such an undertaking, as will be seen in the 
perusal of this paper, often arises from the want of a command 
of water; though, in many cases, this obstacle does not exist, 
and in almost all it might be surmounted by ingenuity and per- 
severance. ‘The experiment to which the following observations 
refer, had, indeed, no precedent ; but experience has long since 
demonstrated its utility. So slow, however, is the progress of 
example, that the same plan is hardly known to have been fol- 
lowed in any other instance, though there are 10,000 acres of 
moss in the immediate vicinity, covering clay of the same qua- 
lity, and possessing much greater natural advantages as to water 
than the Moss of Kincardine. In fact, it is not the uncertain- 
ty of success that deters from similar undertakings, for the re- 
sult is no longer doubtful ; but they cannot be accomplished in 
a short space of time, nor without a considcrable expenditure 
of moncy; and they do not suit the views of those who calcul- 
ate upon enjoying the profits of their own industry, and are 
unwilling to leave the fruits of their labours to be reaped by 
their posterity. 

The Moss of Kincardine is situated in the parish of the same 
name, between the rivers Forth and Teith, and in that district 
of Perthshire called Monteith. It originally extended in length 
about four miles, and from one to two in breadth ; and, before 
the commencement of the operations, of which the following is 
a short account, comprehended nearly two thousand Scots acres, 
of which about 1500 belonged to the estate of Blair-Drum- 
mond. 

The moss lies upon a bed of clay, which is a continuation of 
those rich extensive flats in the neighbourhood of Falkirk and 
Stirling, distinguished by the name of Carses. This clay, 
which is of great depth, consists of different strata. The up- 
permost is grey ; the next is reddish; and the lowest, which is 
the most fertile, is blue. Through the whole extent of it there 
is not a stone to be found. The only extraneous bodies it con- 
tains are sea-shells, which occur in all the varieties peculiar to 
the eastern coast of Scotland. They are disposed sometimes in 
beds, sometimes scattered irregularly at different depths. By 
attending to this circumstance, a the nature of the soil, it 
cannot be doubted that the sea has been the means of the whole 
accumulation, and that it was carried on in a gradual manner, 
by the ordinary ebb and flow of the tide. 

The surface of the clay, which, upon the retreat of the seay 
had been left in an almost level plane, afterwards became every- 
where thickly covered with trees, chiefly oak and birch, many 
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of them of a great size: alder and hazel are also often met 
with, and even fir trees in one or two places. Those trees 
seem to have been the first remarkable produce of the carse. 
They are found lying in all directions beside their roots, which 
still continue firm in the ground, in their natural position ; 
and, from impressions still visible, it is evident that some of 
them have been cut with an axe or some similar instrument. 
The trees appear to have been left where they were felled; and 
their fall has been usually ascribed to the practice, which, as 
we learn from Dion’Cassius and other historians, the Romans 
had recourse to in order to dislodge from their forests the an- 
cient inhabitants of the British Islands. 

This hypothesis is confirmed by a circumstance that occur- 
red in May 1768, when a large round vessel, of thin brass and 
curious workmanship, 25 inches in diameter, and 16 inches in 
height, was discovered upon the surface of the clay, buried un- 
der the moss. This vessel, found upon the estate of John 
Ramsay Esq. of Ochtertyre, was, by that gentleman, present- 
ed to the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh. 

A similar vessel was found many years afterwards, in a simi- 
lar situation, which is preserved at Blair-Drummond. They 
are considered by antiquaries to be Roman camp-kettles. 

In the eastern part of the moss, some cross beams or trees 
were found on the surface of the clay, as if for the purpose of 
facilitating the passage over a hollow. ‘This, in the Statistical 
Account of Kippen, is called a Roman way 12 feet wide, and 
regularly formed by trees or logs of wood laid across each o- 
ther; and, when that account was written, was still to be traced. 
In Moss Logan, in that parish, a way was several years ayo dis- 
covered, which, from all accounts in respect of breadth and con- 
struction, exactly resembled that in the Moss of Kincardine. 

The solid moss is composed of different vegetables, arranged 
in three distinct strata. Of these, the first is about three feet 
thick. It is black and heavy, and preferable to the others, for 
the purpose of fuel. It consists, in a great measure, of bent 
grass, which seems to have grown up luxuriantly among the 
trees, after they were felled. ‘The second stratum is also about 
three feet thick. It is composed of various kinds of mosses, 
but principally of the sphagnum palustre. It is of a sallow or 
Iron colour, and remarkably elastic. It is commonly called 
white-peat ; and, for fuel, is considered much inferior to that 
above mentioned. The third stratum is composed of heath, 
and a little bent-grass ; but chiefly of the deciduous parts of the 
former. It is about a foot thick, and black. ‘The origin of 
these different strata might be easily accounted for by any per- 
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son acquainted with their nature; but so much has been lately 
written on this subject, as to render any remarks on it su- 
perfluous. 

By far the greater part of the moss in question is, upon an 
average, above seven feet deep, and must have lain undisturb. 
ed since its formation ; that is to say, the solid moss is of this 
depih ; for it is impossible to say how much deeper it may have 
originally been, when swelled with the water which it retained 
in its flow or fluid state, before being drained by the late im- 
provements. This is called the High Moss. ‘The remainder, 
called the Low Moss, originally extended to a considerable 
breadth around the extremities of the high ; and is, upon an 
average, not abave three feet in depth, to which it has been re- 
duced by the digging of peat. ‘That stratum of the moss only 
which lies four feet below the surface and downwards, is used 
ee the rest is improper for the purpose, and is thrown 
aside. 

Before the introduction of the plan which is now pursued, 
two methods chiefly were employed to gain land from the 
moss. The surrounding farmers marked off yearly a portion of 
the Low Moss next to their arable land, about 15 feet broad. 
This they removed with carts, and spread upon their fields, some 
acres of which were, for that end, left uncultivated. Here it 
lay till May or June; when, being thoroughly dry, it was burnt 
to ashes, to serve as a manure. By this means they added to 
their farms about half a rood of land yearly. But this plen 
was not only tedious, but unsuccessful; for, by the repeated ap- 
plication of these ashes, the soil was rendered so loose, that the 
crops were apt to fail. Other farmers were accustomed to 
trench dewn the low moss, and to cover it, furrow deep with clay 
taken out of the trench. This method proved likewise unavail- 
ing; because, in a dry season, the superficial covering of clay 
retained so little moisture, that the crop commonly failed. 

It has been attempted to cover the moss with clay, brought 
from the adjacent grounds. But, from the necessary impover- 
,ishment of the ground from which the clay was carried,’ and 
the softness of the moss, this was soon found to be unpro- 
fitable. 

Draining has also been proposed as another mode of im- 
provement; and it must be acknowledged, that, by means of 
draining, many mosses have been converted both into arable 
and meadow grounds; and, in the end, interesting improve- 
ments have in this way been effected. But in a moss, such as 
that of Kincardine, this method would be ineffectual ; the want 
of level would have been an insurmountable objection, unless 
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means could have been found, in process of time, to cut the 
drains down to the clay ;- and the moss is, for several feet deep, 
of such a nature, that, upon being dried and divided into parts, 
it would blow with the wind like chaff; and when thrown aside 
in the operation of digging peats, it lies for years without pro- 
ducing a single vegetable, except only a few plants of sorrel. 

Hence it is evident, that all attempts to improve the surface 
of this moss must have been abortive; and that the only ra- 
tional object was the acquisition of the valuable soil lying un- 
derneath, by the total abolition of the moss. 

By the methods above described, from 100 to 200 acres of 
that part of the low moss annexed to the estate of Blair-Drum- 
mond, had been removed ; but when the present plan was intro- 
duced, there still remained covered with moss from 1300 to 
1400 acres of carse clay. 

In the year 1766, Lord Kames entered into possession of the 
estate of Blair-Drummond, in right of his wife, who succeeded 
her brother at that time as heiress of entail. Long before this 
period, he was well acquainted with the moss, and often lament- 
ed that no attempt had ever been made to turn it to advantage. 
Many different plans were now proposed; at length it was re- 
solved to attempt, by means of water, as the most powerful - 
agent, entirely to sweep off the whole body of moss. 

That moss might be floated in water, was abundantly obvi- 
ous; but to find water in sufficient quantity, was difficult, the 
only stream at hand being employed to turn a corn mill. Con- 
vinced of the superior consequence of dedicating this stream to 
the purpose of floating off the moss, Lord Kames lost no time 
in making an agreement with the tenant who farmed the mill ; 
and the tenants thirled consenting to pay the rent, the mill was 
immediately thrown down, and the water applied to the above 
purpose. 

In order to determine the best manner of conducting the ope- 
ration, workmen were now employed for a considerable time 
upon the low moss both by the day and by the job, to ascertain 
the expense for which a given quantity of moss could be remov- 
ed. It was then agreed to operate at a certain rate per acre ; 
and in this manner several acres were removed. But this was 
likely to be a’ very expensive process ; and, if practised upon 
such a scale as to afford a reasonable prospect of removing the 
whole moss within any definite period, would not only have re- 
quired a great capital, but such a constant superintendence as 
no proprietor could give who had any other avocation. 

One other method still remained ; namely, to attempt letting 
portions of the moss, in its natural state, for a term of years, 
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sufficient to indemnify tenants for the expenses incurred in re. 
moving it. For some time, both these plans were adopted ; but 
several reasons made the latter preferable. ‘The quantity of wa- 
ter to be had was small; and being also uncertain, it was very 
inconvenient for an undertaker not to be on the spot to seize 
every opportunity of using it; neither were there any houses 
near the moss, which occasioned a great loss of time to the la- 
bourers in going and coming. Besides, to let the moss to te. 
nants, would increase the population of the estate, and afford to 
a number of industrious people the means of making to them- 
selves a comfortable livelihood 

But, before proceeding further, it will be necessary to de 
scribe the manner of applying water to the purpose of floating 
the moss. 

A stream of water sufficient to turn a common corn-mill will 
carry off as much moss as twenty men can throw into it, pro- 
vided they be stationed at the distance of 100 yards from each 
other. The first step is to make in the clay, along-side of the 
moss, adrain to convey the water: and, for this operation, the 
carse-clay below the moss is peculiarly favourable, being per- 
fectly free from stones, and all other extraneous substances ; and 
at the same time, when moist, as slippery as soap, so that not 
only is it easily dug, but its lubricity greatly facilitates the pro- 
gress of the water when loaded with mosse The dimensions 
proper for the drain are found to be, two feet for the breadth, 
and the same for the depth. If smaller, it could not conveai- 
ently receive the spadefuls of moss; if larger, the water would 
escape, leaving the moss behind. The drain has an inclination 
of one foot in 100 yards: the more regularly this inclination is 
observed throughout, the less will the moss be liable to obstruc- 
tions in its progress with the water. The drain being formed, 
the operator marks off to a convenient extent, along-side of it, 
a section of moss 10 feet broad ; the greatest distance from which 
he can heave his spadeful into the drain. This he repeatedly 
does, till the entire moss be removed down to the clay. He 
then digs a new drain, at the foot of the moss-bank, turns the 
water into it, and proceeds as before, leaving the moss to pur- 
sue its course into the river Forth; upon the fortunate situation 
of which, happily forming for several miles the southern boun- 
dary of the estate, without the interposition of any other pro- 
perty, depended in some measure the very existence of the whole 
operations. 

When the moss is entirely removed, the clay is found to be 
incumbered with the roots of different sorts of trees, often very 
large, remaining in it as they grew: their trunks also are fre- 
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quently found lying beside them, as has been already observed. 
All these the tenants remove often with great labour. In the 
course of their operations, they purposely leave a few inches of 
moss upon the clay. This, in spring, when the season is fa- 
vourable, they reduce to ashes, which in a great measure ensures 
the first crop. The ground thus cleared, is turned over, where 
the dryness admits, with a plough; and, where too soft, with a 
spade. A month’s exposure to the sun, wind and frost, reduces 
the clay to such a state as fits it for the seed in March and April. 
A crop of oats is the first produce, which seldom fails of being 
plentiful, yielding from eight to ten bolls after one. 

In the year 1767, an agreement was made with one tenant 
for a portion of the Low moss. This, as being the first step to- 
wards the intended plan, was then viewed as a considerable ac- 
quisition. The same terms agreed upon with this tenant were 
afterwards observed with the rest. They are as follow— 

The tenant held eight acres of moss by a tack of 38 years ; 
he was allowed a proper quantity of timber for building his 
house, and two bolls of oatmeal, to support him while em- 
ployed in rearing it. For the first seven years he paid no rent ; 
the eighth year he paid one merk Scots ; * the ninth year two 
merks, and so on, with the addition of one merk yearly, till 
the end of the first 19 years; during the last five years of 
which, he also paid a hen yearly. Upon the commencement 
of the second 19 years, he began to pay a yearly rent of (2s. 
for each acre of land cleared from moss, and 2s. 6d. for each 
acre not cleared; also two hens yearly: A low rent, indeed, 
for so fine a soil, but, at that time, no more than a proper re- 
ward for his laborious exertions in acquiring it, though the 
profits of the tenant’s speculation have been since much in- 
creased. . 

In the year 1768, another tenant was settled. Those two 
were tradesmen; to whom the preference was given, as having 
this great advantage to recommend them, that, even when de- 
prived of water, they would never be without employment. 
The motives that induced those people to become settlers no 
doubt were, the prospect of an independent establishment for a 
great number of years; while the moss afforded them great 
abundance of excellent fuel; and they had’ che comfortable con- 
sideration, that, when busied in providing that necessary arti- 
cle, they were promoting, at the same time, the principal object 
of their settlement. 


* A merk is 133d. Sterling. 
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Notwithstanding these inducements, still settlers offered slow. 
ly. The farmers surrounding the moss, threw every possible 
obstruction in their way; while, by people of all denominations, 
the scheme was viewed as a chimerical project, and became a 
cemmon topic of ridicule. The plan, however, supported it- 
self; and, in the year 1769, five other tenants agreed for eight 
acres each; and thus 56 acres of the low moss were disposed 
of. From the progress made by the first settlers, and the ad- 
dition of these, the obloquy of becoming a moss-tenant gra- 
dually became less regarded ; so that, in the year i772, two 
more were added, in 1773 three, and in 1774 one; in all, 
thirteen: which disposed of |04 acres; being all the Low moss 
to which water could then be conveyed. As water is the main- 
spring of the operation, every tenant, beside the attention ne- 
cessary to his share of the principal stream, collected water by 
every possible means, making ditches round his portion of the 
moss, and a reservoir therein, to retain it till wanted. 

The tenants in the Low moss having now begun to raise good 
crops, in the year 1774 several persons offered to take posses- 
sions in the High moss, upon condition that access to it should 
be rendered practicable. The High moss was deprived of 
many advantages that the Low possessed. To the Low moss, 
lying contiguous to the surrounding arable lands, the access 
was tolerably good ; but, from the arable lands, the High moss 
was separated by 300 or 400 yards of the Low, which, even to 
a man, afforded but indifferent footing, and, to horses, was 
altogether impracticable. A road, however, being opened, to 
the breadth of twelve feet, for several hundred yards in length, 
by floating off the moss down to the clay, and, at the same 
time, an opening given to admit water; in the year 1775, 
twelve tenants agreed for eight acres of High moss each. In 
consideration of the greater depth of this part of the moss, it 
was agreed, that during the first 19 years they should pay no 
rent; but, for the second 19 years, the terms of agreement 
were the same as those made with the tenants in the Low moss. 
To the above mentioned tenants, every degree of encourage- 
ment was given, as, upon their success, depended, in a great 
measure, the disposal-of the great quantity of moss still re- 
maining. But their success, however problematical, was such, 
that in 1782, there were, in all, including those upon the Low 
moss, 42 tenants, occupying 336 acres. 

In the year 1783, Mr Home Drummond entered into pos- 
session of the estate of Blair-Drummond, and went fully into 
the plan adopted by his father for subduing the moss. At this 
time, there still remained undisposed of, about 1000 acres of 
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High moss. As water was the great desideratum, it was deter- 
mined, that to obtain that necessary article, neither pains nor 
expense should be wanting. Steps were accordingly taken, to 
ascertain in what manner it might be procured to most ad- 
yantage. 

Meanwhile, to prepare for new tenants, a second road, pa- 
rallel to the former, at the distance of half a mile, was immedi- 
ately begun and cut, with what water could be got, down to 
the clay, 12 feet broad, and 2670 yards long, quite across the 
moss. This opening was previously necessary, that operators 
might get a drain formed in the clay, to divert the water. 
These operations, the progress of the former tenants, and the 
prospect of a further supply of water, were the means of set- 
tling 55 new tenants in three years, which disposed of 440 acres 
more of the High moss. 

As the introduction of an additional stream was to be a work 
both of nicety and expense, it was necessary to proceed with 
caution. For this reason, several engineexs were employed to 
make surveys and plans of the different modes by which it 
might be procured. In one point they all agreed, that the pro- 

r source for furnishing the supply .was the river Teith, a 
sli and copious stream which passes within a mile of the 
moss; but various modes were proposed for effecting that 
purpose. 

To carry a stream from the river, by a cut or canal, into the 
moss, was found to be impracticable; and Mr Whitworth, an 
engineer of great reputation, who was several years employed 
in completing the Forth and Clyde Canal, gave in a plan of a 
pumping-machine, which, he was of opinion, would answer 
the purpose in view. 

Soon after this, Mr George Meikle of Alloa, a very skilful 
and ingenious mill-wright, son of the well known inventor of the 
‘thrashing machine, gave in a model of a wheel for raising water, 
entirely of a new construction, of his own and his father’s inven- 
tion jointly. This wheel is so exceedingly simple, and acts in a 
manner so easy, natural, and uniform, that a common observer 
is apt to underyalue the invention: But persons skilled in me- 
chanics view machinery with a very different eye; for to them 
simplicity is the first recommendation a machine can possess, 
Accordingly, upon seeing the model set to work, Mr Whit- 
worth, with that candour and liberality of mind that generally 
accompany genius and knowledge, not only gave it the greatest 
praise, but declared, that, for the purpose required, it was supe- 
rior to what had been recommended by himself, and advised it 
to be adopted without hesitation. 
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This machine is best explained by the annexed sketches. It 
may be described, in general, as a large wheel 28 feet in dia- 
meter to the extremities of the float-boards; the length of the 
float- boards, or breadth of the wheel, being 10 feet. It is driven 
by water operating on the float-boards in the same way as an or- 
dinary mill-wheel. Atthe extremities of the radii, or arms of the 
wheel, immediately within the float-boards and circumference, is 
fixed a double row of buckets, as they have been called, borrowing 
a word from the Persian wheel, to which this part of the present 
machine has no resemblance, which are more like a section of 
Louvre boards or Venetian blinds, or a set of scales opening up- 
wards when at the bottom of the circumference, and downwards 
when at the top. These receive two streams of water, which 
are poured into them within the circumference, when below, 
which water they discharge when they ascend, and are inverted 
by the revolution of the wheel into a trough or cistern, so placed 
as to receive it above. By this means a level is gained of 17 
feet, which is sufficient to make the water run to the surface of 
the moss. The water is conveyed from the cistern of the wheel 
to the moss for 354 yards below ground, in wooden pipes hooped 
with iron, 1 sinches in diameter within; and afterwards rises from 
the pipes into an open aqueduct above 1400 yards in length, and 
elevated from 8 to 10 feet above the level of the adjacent grounds. 

The wheel makes nearly four revolutions in a minute, in which 
time it discharges into the cistern 40 hogsheads of water; and it 
is capable of lifting no less than 60 hepihends ina minute: But 
the pipes will not admit such a quantity of water; nor would it 
be safe or expedient to drive the machine with a force sufficient 
to raise so great a quantity. It is probable that the first idea of 
this machine was derived from the Persian wheel; but its supe- 
riority in many respects is so conspicuous, as to entitle it to little 
less praise than the first invention. 

In consequence of Mr Whitworth’s advice, a contract was 
entered into with Mr Meikle in spring 1787; and by the end of 
October in that year, the wheel, pipes and aqueduct, were all 
completely finished: And what, in so complex and extensive an 
undertaking, is by no means common, the different branches of 
the work were so completely executed, and so happily adjusted 
to each other, that, upon trial, the effect answered the most san- 
guine expectations. The total expense exceeded 1000/. Sterling. 

The wheel has been twice rebuilt since its first erection. 

To induce the proprietor to embark in this undertaking, the 
moss tenants had, of their own accord, previously come under a 
formal engagement to pay the interest of any sum that might be 
expended in procuring a supply of water. But he was deter- 
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Snined they should not enjoy, by halves, the advantages of this 
long wished for acquisition, With a view, therefore, not only 
to reward their past industry, but to rouse them to future exer- 
tions, he at once set them free from their engagement. 

This new supply of water was a most acceptable boon to the 
moss tenants. fn order to make an equitable distribution, the 
water raised during the day was allotted to one division of opera~ 
tions, that raised during the night to another. To retain the 
latter, a canal was formed, extending almost three miles across 
the moss. From place to place, along the sides, were inserted 
sluices, to admit water to the reservoirs of the possessors ; each 
sluice having an aperture proportioned to the number of opera- 
tors to be supplied from the reservoir which it fills. For the 
water raised during the day, no reservoirs were necessary, as it 
was immediately used by the division to which it was allotted. 

This additional stream, though highly beneficial, yet was not 
more than sufficient to keep 40 men at constant work. But 
such a quantity as would give constant work was not necessary ; 
as the operators would be often employed in making and repairing 
their drains, grubbing up roots of trees, &c. and in other avoca- 
tions altogether; so that a quantity sufficient to give five or six 
hours work per day to the whole inhabitants, was as much as 
was wanted. But, as the quantity procured was still insufficient 
for this purpose, a small stream that descended from the higher 

rounds was diverted from its course, and brought into the moss. 
Siem want of level, this stream could not be delivered to the 
poner advantage; namely, upon the surface of the moss. Yet 

y making, at a considerable expense, a drain half a mile Icng, 
and a reservoir for the night water, it was rendered of much im- 
portance. And during the whole winter months, as well as in 
summer after every fall of rain, it kept 15 persons fully em- 

loyed. 
. in the year 1787 two new tenants agreed for eight acres each; 
in 1788, four; in 1759, eight; in 1790, four tenants ;—all a- 
greed for the same number of acres. 

The whole moss was now disposed of, except that part called 
Flow-Moss, which co.prehended about 400 acres. Here it 
was twice the usual depth; so fluid, that a pole might be thrust 
with one hand to the bottom; and the interior part, for near a 
mile broad, was several feet above the level of all the rest of the 
moss. Hitherto, the many and various difficulties that present- 
ed themselves, had been overcome by perseverance and expense; 
but here, the extraordinary depth and great fluidity of the moss 
seemed to exclude all possibility of admitting a stream of water ; 
and it was the general opinion, that the moss operations had 
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now arrived at their ne plus ultra, and that this morass was 
doomed to remain a nuisance for ages to come. 

To detail the various expedients practised to introduce a 
stream of water into this part of the moss, would prove tedious. 
A thousand unsuccessful efforts, attended with much trouble and 
considerable expense, were made. But the proprietor was de- 
termined not to be baffled; and he was ably seconded by the 
extraordinary zeal and indefatigable perseverance of his over- 
seer, the late Mr Blackadder, whose name cannot in justice be 
passed over in silence, in speaking of this undertaking. The 
point accordingly was at last gained, and a stream of water was 
brought in, and carried fairly across the centre of the morass, 
This is the part of the moss marked ‘ Kirklane ’ on the plan. 

The greatest obstacle was now indeed overcome ; but still an- 
other remained of no small moment, namely, the discoura 
ment given to settlers, from the total impossibility of erecting 
habitations upon the surface of this morass. To find a remed 
for this evil was difficult. Happily, a resource at last conte 
This was to bargain with a certain number of the old tenants 
whose habitations were nearest, to take leases of portions of the 
Flow-moss. But as some additional aid was here necessary, it 
was agreed that 12/. Sterling should be gradually advanced to 
each tenant, till he should accomplish the clearing of an acre, 
for which he or his successor was bound to pay 12s. of yearly 
rent, equal to 5 per cent. on the sum advanced. When that 
point was gained, they were bound to dispose, as most agree- 
able to themselves, either of their old or of their new possession, 
for its value, to a purchaser of the lease. 

In consequence of the above arrangement, during the year 
1791, no fewer than thirty-five of the old tenants agreed, upon 
the foresaid conditions, for eight acres each of the Flow- moss. 
Thus 1200 acres were disposed of to 115 tenants; and when 
those thirty-five tenants had each cleared their acre, according 
to agreement, thirty-five additional tenants were settled. 

‘Lo the leases already granted to the tenants in the High Moss, 
it was afterwards determined to add a further period of 19 years, 
(making, in all, 57 years), during which they were to pay one 

uinea per acre ; a rent not much below its value at the time, 
but greatly below the value to which land has subsequently risen. 
This, it was not doubted, would prove to the tenants a suffici- 
ent incitement to continue their operations till their possessions 
are completely cleared from moss. 

Having now gone through, in detail, the whole progress of 
the colony since the commencement of the operations in the 
year 1767, it still remains to take,a general view of the effects 
produced by that establishment. 
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For several years at first, the water was used chiefly to carry 
off moss, in the forming of new roads, and preparing reservoirs ; 
which considerably retarded the principal object of gaining 
land for cultivation. The operations have, however, yearly ad- 
vanced with increasing rapidity, as the settlers have become more 
independent in their circumstances, and have thus been enabled 
to devote themselves exclusively to the removal of the moss; 
and particularly, in consequence of greater facilities in point of 
water, which the proprietor has had it in his power from time 
to time to afford them. For, though under no obligation to 
give them further assistance, he has occasionally expended con- 
siderable sums in increasing their supply of water, and procur- 
ing them other advantages. 

It was a remark often made, even by persons of some obser- 
vation, that, by collecting together such a number of people, 
Kincardine would be overstocked with inhabitants, and the 
cunsequence would be, their becoming a burden on the parish ; 
for as the great proportion of them were labourers, not bred to 
any trade, and possessed of little stock, it was foreseen that, for 
some time, they could not afford to confine themselves solely to 
the moss, from which the return must be slow, but would be com- 
pelled, for immediate subsistence, to work for daily hire. Happi- 
ly, those predictions have proved entirely groundless; for such has 
been the growing demand for hands in this country, that not 
only have the whole of these people found employment when- 
ever they chose to look for it, but their wages have been yearly 
increasing, from the time of their first establishment to the year 
1816. In short, they have proved, to the corner where they 
are set down, a most useful nursery of labourers ; and those very 
farmers who, at first, so strongly opposed their settlement, now 
fly to them as a sure resource for every purpose of agriculture. 
Still they consider the moss operations as their principal busi- 
ness ; none pay them so well; and, when they do leave the moss 
to earn a little money, they return with cheerfulness to their 
proper employment. The great proportion of them have no 
longer occasion to go off to other work, which will soon be the 
case with the whole. Their original stock, indeed, did not of- 
ten exceed 25/., and some had not even 10/.; but what was 
wanting in stock was compensated by industry; and many of 
them are now in very comfortable circumstances. 

Of the whole inhabitants, nine-tenths were Highlanders 
from the neighbouring parishes of Callander, Balquhidder, &c. ; 
most of whom, if they had not found an asylum here, must pro- 
bably have emigrated to America ;—a sober, frugal, and in- 
(ustrious people, who, inured to hardships in their own couas 
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try, were peculiarly qualified to encounter so arduous an un- 
dertaking. From this circumstance, too, erose a very happy 
consequence ; that wearing a different garb, and speaking a 
different language from the people amongst whom they were 
settled, they considered themselves in a manner as one family 
emigrated to a foreign land. And hence, upon all occasions 
of difficulty, they went with alacrity to each other’s relief. On 
the whole, it is believed that there is not anywhere to be found 
a more quiet and industrious population, or one in all respects 
more easily governed. The regulations concerning the equal 
distribution of the water (a matter of infinite importance to 
the tenants), have been attended with some intricacy and diffi- 
culty ; but the trifling disputes with each other to which this 
has occasionally given rise, have always been arranged by the 
baron baillie without much trouble or expense, assisted by the 
birleymen of the district (a sort of arbiters or referees named by 
the proprietor or his baillie), whose award they are bound by 
their leases to obey. 

Some of the tenants have occasionally spent their small stocks, 
and even run a little in debt ; but in this case, or when, from 
age, or any other good cause, they have wished to leave the 
moss, they have been permitted to sell their tacks, upon condi- 
tion of the purchaser being a person approved of by the pro- 
prietor. By this means, a new and better inhabitant is gained. 

Some have even made a kind of trade of selling; insomuch, 
that from the year 1774 to the year 1792, no fewer than fifty 
sales took place, producing, in all, the sum of 849. Sterling. 
Since that period, the reversion of the leases has tripled in va- 
lue; and there have been a number of sales, which prove, from 
time to time, a seasonable recruit to the colony. 

The number of the settlers is productive of an excellent ef- 
fect, that although some are generally absent, enough still re- 
main to occupy the water constantly. In a favourable day, 
there may be seen hundreds, men, women, and children, la- 
bouring with the utmost assiduity; and, before proper reser- 
vos were made to retain the night water, they have frequently 
been discovered working by moonlight. Another happy con- 
sequence arising from their numbers, is the great quantity of 
moss they consume for fuel; and the advantage of providing 
their fuel so easily is very great. Many of them prepare peat 
for sale, which they dispose of in the town of Stirling, the vil- 
lages of Doune, Dunblane, &c. to a considerable value. 

The quantity of moss that one man can move in a day, by 
the mode of working already mentioned, is surprising ; when 
he meets with no interruption, seldom less than 48 cubic yards, 
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each weighing 90 stones. Thus, the weight of moss moved per 
day is no less than 4320 stones. ‘The operator must submit to 
be wet from morning to night. But habit reconciles him to 
this inconvenience ; while his house and arable land fill his eye 
and cheer his mind. Nor is it found that the health of the in- 
habitants is in the smallest degree injured, either by the nature 
of the work, or the vicinity of the moss. On the contrary, the 
antiseptic quality of the moss tends to check the progress of in- 
fectious diseases. 

The moss, when contrasted with the rich lands surrounding 
it, before the improvements commenced, had a very dreary ap- 
pearance, from the great extent of the flat and barren waste. 
The scene is now completely changed. At the time of the po- 
pulation survey in 1811, the moss contained 186 families; 423 
males, 463 females—886 in all. Since that time, little change 
has taken place in the population; but, it may be observed, 
that the survey was taken at a season of the year when a good 
many of the inhabitants were from home, engaged in labour in 
different parts of the country. By the last measurement, in 
1813, the arable land cleared from moss amounted to 817 acres, 
2roods, Scots measure ; and, by stating the extent of ground 
annually gained during the last four years, at 33 acres a year 
as the average, which is rather underrating it, the whole land 
now cleared from moss cannot be less than 950 acres. 

The engraved plan shows the proportion which the clay or 
cleared land bore to the remaining moss in 1813, and points out 
the water courses, the different roads across the moss, and the 
lanes or districts into which the possessions are divided ; each 
tenant’s possession being distinguished by a number corre- 
sponding to the rental-book. The last leases in Kirklane 
(which was the F/ow-moss) will not expire till the year 1855; 
when the whole will undoubtedly let for as high a rent as any 
of the adjoining farms. But, in the mean time, the older leases 
will gradually fall; and the rent even of those in the third pe- 
tiod of 19 years, begins already to afford some recompense for 
the expenditure. 

Before the formation of lanes and roads, and while yet no 
ground was cleared, the first settlers were obliged to erect their 
houses upon the surface of the moss. Its softness and situation 
denied all access to stones. Settlers, therefore, were obliged to 
construct their houses of other materials. Upon the Low Moss, 
there was found for this purpose great plenty of sod or turf; 
which, accordingly, the tenants used for the walls of their 
houses. For the rudeness of the fabric, nature, in some mea- 
sure, compensated, by covering the outside with a luxuriant 
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growth of heath, and other moorish plants, which had a very 
picturesque appearance. 

But upon the High Moss there was no sod to be found. 
There the tenant had to go differently to work. Having 
chosen a proper situation for his house, he first dug four 
trenches down to the clay, so as to separate from the rest of 
the moss a solid mass sufficiently large for his intended house, 
This being done, he then scooped out the middle of the mass, 
leaving on all sides the thickness of three feet for walls, over 
which he threw a roof, such as that by which other cottages 
are commonly covered. 

Upon the scftest parts of the moss, even those walls could 
not be obtained. In such places, the houses were built with 
peat dug out of the moss, and closely compressed together 
while in a humid state.* It was necessary even to lay upon 
the surface a platform of boards, to prevent the walls from 
sinking; which they have frequently done, when that precau- 
tion was neglected. After all, to stamp with the foot would 
shake the whole fabric, as well as the moss, for fifty yards a- 
round. ‘This, at first, startled the people a good deal; but 
custom soon rendered it familiar. 

Of those original dwellings, hardly an example now remains, 
As soon as they cleared a little ground, they built houses of 
brick, when the proprietor a second time furnished them with 
timber gratis, and also relieved them entirely from the payment 
of the burdensome tax upon bricks; a tax which certainly wes 
never intended to fall on such poor industrious adventurers, 
and which, without this assistance would have proved a most 
effectual bar to the employment of these materials. Many of 
them have nuw built themselves stone houses, access to the 
quarries in the neighbourhood being opened up by the im- 
provement of the roads. 

A great advantage to the moss tenants is derived from the 
new turnpike road which runs along the north side of the moss; 
and, so sensible were they of its value, that, when the making of 
the road was at one time doubtful, they brought the proprietor 
an unsolicited and unexpected subscription of 100 guineas to aid 
the work. But he accomplished it without calling for their 
contribution, though at an expense far beyond his proportion 
of this important public benefit. 


* This does not apply to the morass, upon the surface of which, 
it has already been observed, it was impossible to erect houses ia 
any shape. ' 

So — 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of a Chaff:Cutter made by Mr Duwnie of Aberdeen ; and 
of the Advantages of using this Implement. 


Sit, Keith-Hall, 28th April, 1817. 

I BEG leave to state; in your useful Work, an important 
addition which I have got lately made to my thrashing: mill.— 
It is a chaff-cutter, for cutting hay or straw into chaff. I was 
induced to make this addition, from reading the advantages 
of this implement, in Mr Young’s excellent account of the agri- 
culture of Norfolk. I there observed, that Mr Burton of Lang- 
ley had so high an opinion of cutting hay into chaff, that he 
gives his horses nothing else ; and found that a bushel of 14 lib. 
cut in this way, would go as far as 30 uncut. I learned also 
that another Norfolk farmer, Mr Kerrick of Harsleton, had at- 
tached a very powerful chaff-cutter to lis malt-mill; and found 
the saving of hay at least one fourth. 

About four years ago; when I got my thrashing-mill erected; 
I desired the mill-wrights to attach a chaff-cutter to it. They 
did so; but it did not answer, and I was much disappointed. 
Last summer, Mr John Downie, mill-wright in Aberdeen; who 
had been a class companion to one of my sons, both at the 
grammar school of that city; and at Marischal College; happen- 
ing to call at my house, I showed him my thrashing-mill, and 

ed him if he could make any improvement on my chaff- 
cutter, or build me a new one, in the very small space of barn 
that was left for containing it. He said he thought that he 
could; and I am happy to state that he has completely succeed- 
ed in making a new one. 

It stands near the door of my barn; between the side of the 
feeding board and barn wall; anid occupies a space of onl 
5 feet long by 34 broad. It is connected with the lying sh 
of the mill by means of two bevel wheels, (one of 18 inches, and 
one of a foot diameter), and an universal joint ; and can be ei- 
ther wrought along with the thrashing-mill, or by itself. It 

two large circular knives, (each 13 inches long and 5 inches 
broad), placed on the edge of a fly-wheel of 34 feet in diameter. 
The straw is brought forward to the knives by means of two 
fluted rollers, which bring it forward about half an inch along 
the box in which it is laid, for every stroke of the knife; so 
that by every revolution of the fly-wheel, two cuttings of about 
half an inch long, and three inches deep, are made; and these 
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cuttings are of an equal length ; about five-eighths of an inch 
being cut off by the knives, as they are driven forward by the 
rollers. The knives are sharpened occasionally, when this is 
necessary, by a common -—_ stone. 

When the thrashing-mill is also going, two horses are used; 
and the chaff-cutting makes but a very small addition to their 
labour. When the mill is set off, which is easily done, a single 
horse can work the chaff-cutter, and can cut within the hour 
12 stones of 20 lib. Dutch, or 22 English, or 19 bushels of 
14 Avoirdupois pounds each. If I had not been particularly 
straitened for barn-room, owing to my thrashing-mill being 
already built ; or if I had required a more powerful machine, 
by increasing the length of the knives, and the size of the fly- 
wheel, a chaff-cutter could easily have been made, on the same 
principles, to cut 40 bushels of chaff within the hour. But what 
I have is sufficient for my farm. 

I consider my chaff-cutter, in its present improved state, to 
be highly advantageous. I will not say with Mr Burton, that 
14 pounds of hay cut into chaff will go as far as 30 pounds un- 
cut. But I can assert with Mr Kerrick, that it is a saving of 
at least one fourth of the hay. Besides, if straw is cut in thig 
way, wheat straw, and other kinds which the eattle would not 
eat, can be used by them; and a farmer can mix his hay and 
straw in what proportion he pleases for his different kinds of 
stock ; and always should mix a quantity of cut hay with all 
the corn which he gives to his horses, as this obliges the horse 
to chew his corn, and not to swallow it unbroken. In ever 
view, it is an important addition to a thrashing-mill; whic 
in two, or at most three years, will defray the expense of its 
erection. : 

As Mr Downie has been so successful in making my chaff- 
cutter, I owe it to him asa matter of justice, to recommend 
him to those who may wish to have such an article. In this 
part of the island, his invention is not worth the expense of a 
patent; but so useful a discovery ought to be the means of pro- 
euring employment to an ingenious man, who has been success 
fil in making the first chaff-cutter im this part of the island that 
was attached to a thrashing-mill. 

- The expense of making such an implement will vary with its 
power of executing work, from eight to twelve pounds; and ifa 
thrashing-machine is erected, with a chaff-cutter originally at- 
tached to it, may be only from five to ten pounds, 
c Lam, Sir, your mest obedient servant, 
Gero. Skene Kerri 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Planting Trees. 


Flumina amem, silvasque inglorius:—V ine. Grora. 





Sir, 9th June, 1817. 

A certain author observes, that an estate that is desti- 
tute of wood is naked and cold, and is not only in want of or- 
nament, but also in want of some of the necessaries of life; 
whereas woods enrich the owner, and efford beauty and conve- 
nience to all around. 

It were needless to amplify this observation ; for every one 
must be sensible of the beauty and utility of trees, and how 
much a country well wooded attracts his esteem. 

My attention was led to the subject of trees, by observing, in 
alate Magazine, a paper On Planting Trees, by a gentleman 
who subscribes himself * An Experienced Planter.’ As I have, 
within these last score or two of years, been a sort of amateur 
of trees, and directed the planting of many thousands of them 
on a considerable extent of ground, I was desirous, as I am 
still so, to hear all that an Experienced Planter could suggest ; 
but in the paper in question, I regret to find he has confined 
his observations to the condemning of the practice of mixing 
different sorts of trees together-in the same plantation, when I 
have no doubt he might have given much important informa- 
tion on other subjects connected with planting. 

The Experienced Planter observes, that * in the general ma- 
* nagement of woods, there is a very great error in mixing all 
‘ sorts of trees together. It seems to have been almost the uni- 
‘ versal practice to mix many sorts together, with the intention 
* of securing a full crop on the ground, under the ides, that if 
‘ one sort failed, another might grow: But, by that :nethod ’” 
(he adds) * it is evident that the utmost extent neither </ profit 
* por of ornament is attained. ’ 

He proceeds further to explain what he means by securing 
full crop on the ground, by observing—* To make the absurdi- 
‘ ty of indiscriminate mixture of plants appear more clear, [ 
‘ need only observe how ridiculous and unprofitable it would be 
‘ for a farmer, with a view to secure a crop in his’ fields, to 
‘ plant potatoes, turnips and carrots, in mixture. ’ 

It has been my practice, however, Sir, in most cases, to mix 
‘€ variety of trees together, with the intention of securing a full 
crop on the ground, under the idea that, if one sort failed, an- 
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other might grow ; and I see nothing in the argument in this 
paper, to induce me to alter this practice. It is indeed quite 
plain, that as some trees grow more rapidly than others, those 
that grow fast are enemies to the slow growers; but the remedy 
is, either to plant wider, or to remove the least useful. It is 
not, however, for the purpose, as seems insinuated by the Ex- 
perienced Planter, of having as many trees as possible on a giv- 
en space of ground, that I do so,—though, even on that matter, 
there is room for argument, as different plants appear to relish 
different food in the same soil ; but because I am ignorant what 
trees suit my soil and climate best. 

Accordingly, on the same plan as the supposed foolish farm. 
er above noticed, if I had never tried to raise on my grounds. 
potatoes, turnips or carrots; and were these crops so long in 
ripening, that I could not expect to reap them in the short 
span of my existence, F would plant the mixture, and let such 
only of the plants remain as throve best. It is absurd to allow 
a crop to remain during a lifetime, that is never probably to 
arrive at any degree of perfection. Yet how often do we see 
old plantations of trees all of one sort, which, being quite un- 
suitable to the soil and climate, are destined never to grow to 


be good for - useful purpose. My maxim here is, according 


to the lesson of good Saint Paul, to try all things, and hold by 
that which is best. 
* Nec vero terre ferre omnes omnia possunt ; 
Fluminibus Salices, crassisque paludibus alni 
Nascuntur, steriles saxosis montibus orni, 
Littora Myrteis letissima ; denique apertos 
Bacchus amat colles,. aguilonem et frigora taxi.” 

The life of man is too short, when compared to that of a tres, 
to have formed one experienced planter, properly so called, iu 
the world yet. We see it certain, that some trees thrive in wet 
grounds, and others in dry places, in general. But how to ad- 
apt trees to sites and soils and climates, the very best suitable for 
them, with discriminating accuracy, no man, as far as I have 
tead or heard, ever attempted to teach. We must continue, 
therefore, to have recourse to the poor expedient of wasting 4 
number of good plants and seeds in almost every plantation, iu 
hopes of those sorts thriving best, that are best suited by Nature 
tor the soil and climate. General and vague directions as !0 
soil and climate are all that have hitherto been attempted by 
plantefs ; and the most experienced of them know they can go 
no further, for even language is deficient to convey any perfect- 
ly exact description of soils. Those of the writers on planting 
who have least knowledge and experience on these subjects, ge 
nerally say the most on them, and show most confidence in their. 
assertions. 
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Evelyn, in his Silva, says, ‘ Try all sorts of seeds, and by 
* their thriving you shall best discern what are the most proper 
‘ kinds for the grounds; and of these design the main of your 
* plantation. Try ail soils, and fit the species to their natures, 
* Beech, hazel and holly, affect gravel and gritty; and, if mix- 
¢ ed with loam, oak, ash and elm. 1n stiff ground, plant ash 
* and hornbeam ; and in light feeding ground or loam, iany sort 
* whatever. In the lower and wetter lands, aquatics. ’ 

An eminent writer, who treats expressly of planting and rural 
ornament (Marshall) seems to have only one short paragraph on 
the important subject of soil and climate. ‘Under the article of 
Woodlands, he says, * With respect to soil and situation, the 
‘elm, the chesnut, the walnut and the cherry, require'a good 
* soil and mild situation. The aquatics should be confined to 
* moist low grounds, and the beech and larch to bleak and bar- 
‘ ren places; whilst the oak and ash can accommodate.them- 
* selves to almost any soil or sitaation, though they seldom rise 
‘ to profit on bleak and barren sites. ’ 

Bat the Experienced Planter thinks that a mixed plantation 
is less ornamental, as well as less profitable, than a wood planted 
all of one sort. Here, indeed, we must acknowledge the truth 
of the adage, ‘ de gustibus non disputandum ;’ but, in my opi- 
nion, a variety of trees is very ornamental. I would therefore 
have, in every plantation, if possible, trees of every figure, co- 
jour, smell, shape and tint of Jeaf. 

Dr Smith, in an Essay on raising Timber in the Highlands 
of Scotland, observes, ‘ ‘The beech, the lime, the plane and the 
* chesnut, have been also found to thrive in many parts of the 
* Highlands, though they are not natives; and add much to the 
* majesty, beauty and variety, of any plantation.’ The tints 
(says Marshall) ought to be as wild and various as the evening 
sky tinged by the setting sun. 

From an experienced planter, it might be adesideratum to 
have his opinion on the controversy about the propriety of thick 
or thin planting in general. (Vid. your Magazine, Vol. XIV, 
p- 303, 400, 404. Vol. XV, p. 165, 

It is said on the one side, that young trees planted closely do 
more , by protecting one another from the storms, than any 
harm they do by keeping food and air from each other ; and that 
Nature plants thickly, as all full grown natural woods are thickets. 
While, on the other side, it is alleged, that young trees do not 
protect each other sooner than they do one another harm, and 
that they should not be planted in general so thick as they com- 
monly are, excepting always the case of certain at situa- 
Mons, and other particular cases. That the best and most beau- 
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tiful trees are always found growing singly, or in avenues or 
hedge-rows, where they never were protected by each other, 
That it isa mistake, to say, Nature plants thickly ; for any per- 
son that has observed the progress of a natural wood, must have 
perceived, that it is at first a few straggiing trees spread over a 
wide surface, and very different from trees planted all at once, 
at two, three, or four feet separate, where each begins imme- 
diately to contend with the other for its life. The first widely 
spread seeds, dropt in a field that is to become a natural wood, 
remain for ever masters of the field, as far as they can stretch, 
till they die of age, keeping all around them dwarfs till they. are 
removed, when others resume their places. 

The sound observation of Sir Cecil Wray, on close planting, 
should never be forgotten.’ Every one that plants thick, pro- 
poses to thin in time,—but who does it ? 

Were I to presume to venture an opinion on this subject, I 
would do it with the utmost doubt and hesitation. 1 shall, at 
present, only dare to make a few observations. ‘ 4 

I have seen plantations on low and sheltered situations, where, 
on account of the length of the grass and weeds natural to the 
ground, the young trees, oak, elm, ash, &c. when planted, 
were two or three feet long, yet these were placed within three 
feet of each other. Who can doubt the absurdity of planting 
so closely in such a case? 

Now, Mr Marshall says, (what is a well-known fact), that 
the usual final space allowed to timber trees is thirty feet; but 
he is of opinion that two rods (thirty-three feet) will not, 
when the trees have fully formed their heads, be found too wide 
a space; therefore, such a plantation as I have described, . will’ 
still require much thinning, though the trees are planted at 
twelve feet apart. Dr Plott takes notice of an oak at Rycote, 
that extended its arms filty-four feet. Maundrell relates that 
there are cedars of Lebanon 37 yards in the spread of their 
boughs ; and I have in my own garden, a pear tree, (which is 
not naturally one of the largest sort of trees), that extends on 
the wall fifty feet. If the soil and climate is good, I therefore 
think great room should be given to timber trees, and perhaps 
more than Mr Marshall proposes, as a general rule. The Cow- 
thorpe oak extends its principal limb sixteen yards from the bole. 

Again, I have seen a plantation of Scotch firs made on a level 
moor, not in a very high or exposed situation, the young plants 
being, when planted, four years old, and placed at two feet dis- 
tance from each other. Surely there is a great waste of plants 
and labour in such a case as this, where I apprehend two years 
old seedlings, planted at 6 or 8 feet apart, would have been bety 
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ter management ;—at least that is Sir Cecil Wray’s method, as 
I think is stated in the communications to the Board of Agri- 
culture. Also Dr Watson, late Bishop of Llandaff, who plant- 
ed moantains near Winandermere, many hundred feet above 
sea-level, with larches (which are thriving), placed them 6 feet 
apart at planting. ' 

I do not conceal that almost ail nurserymen and gardeners 
recommend close planting on almost every so and situation. 
Boutcher, who wrote a treatise in 1775 on forest trees, gives it 
as his opinion, that plantations should be formed of trees 4 or & 

ears old, placed at 24 feet distance. Pontey recommends plant- 
ing at 4 feet apart, which, he says, will require 2722 plants for 
a statute acre; and a late eminent nurseryman advised me, when 
I first began to plant, to place the trees at less than two feet 
distance from each other, without any discrimination of climate 
or exposure. 

The late Lord Meadowbank, who, in 1815, wrote a short 
treatise on forest trees, entituled * Instructions to Foresters,’ justly 
observes, that though shelter is desirable fur trees, yet light and 
air are no less so. Indeed, without light and air, no trees will 
grow to their proper size or beauty ; and it is obvious that it is 
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a general error to make plantations too close. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF-THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Ragworts and the Shamrock. 


Sir, 11th June, 1817. 
Pastures of slovenly farmers of light soil are much over- 
run with ragworts. The late Lord Kames, in his Gentleman 
Farmer, advised the same expedient to keep these large weeds 
down, as the ‘ Hinter ’ in your late Magazine, viz. to introduce 
sheep on such pastures. Sometimes, however, the enclosures 
for black cattle, are not adapted for sheep. Moreover, the re- 
en proposed is not quite effectual ; for sheep do not seem to 
relish ‘ragworts, when accustomed to them, except a little in 
spring. But these weeds are easily pulled up, with their roots, 
by the hand; and if this work is performed carefully before their 
seed is ripe, for two or three summers; or if they are mowed 
for a greater number, they may be extirpated. 
The Hinter quotes ae Arrangement, for the Bota- 
nical’ name of the ragwort. If he had looked at the next page 
of the same author, he would have seen, that Dr Withering 
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quotes the authority of the great Linnzeus for the following ac. 
count of that plant. * Horses and sheep refuse it. Cows are 
* not fond of it.’ 

The Hinter wishes to be informed what is the botanical name 
of the Shamrock. I understand the Shamrock to be the Irish 
name of White Clover, the trifolium repens of Linnzeus. You 
know the white flowers of this plant have a delicious flavour, 
Likewise the spontaneous growth of white clover being a test 
of good pasture land, seems to entitle Green Erin to claim this 
plant as a suitable emblem. A. S. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 
On Warrants to Search for Stolen Goods. 


Sr, . 

" As every measure respecting the protection or recovery 
of property is matter of general interest, I conceive you will 
not think your pages misemployed in calling the attention of the 
public to the subject of Warrants of Search for Stolen Goods, 

Ithad long been the practice of this county, that single Jus, 
tices granted general warrants, in the case of stolen goods, for 
searching a whole parish, or more than one parish, or even 
the whole county, in cases where the goods abstracted were 
easily or speedily transportable to great distances: And, in 
instances of the latter kind, the Justices of neighbouring 
counties made no scruple of backing such warrants with their 
authority, and extending the right of search through the whole 
bounds of their jurisdiction. Even so late as the month of June 
1816, a warrant to search through the whole of two contiguous 
parishes was granted by one of our Justices, whose knowledge 
of law no one will call in question. 

That there exists any positive law establishing a power in Jus- 
tices of the Peace to grant warrants for a general search, none 
I believe will affirm: But, that uniform general practice esta- 
blishes common or consnetudinary law, as few I belieye will de- 
ny. High notions of the liberty of the subject, do indeed 
strongly militate against extensiye powers of police: There are, 
however, supposable ¢ases, in which such notions must of neces- 
sity bend a little to indispensable expediency ; and, whatever 
objections = be started in theory, certain I am that this exer- 
cise of power by the Peebles-shire Justices, never was in fact at- 
tended with any sensible inconvenience, and, of course, was De- 
yer complained of as a grievance. Indeed, a general warran} 
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to search, fixes no stigma of suspicion upon any particular in- 
dividual ; and as, without doubt, the injured person will always 
give a private hint of his own private suspicion to the executers 
of the search, the great bulk of those eomprehended under the 
warrant can meet with very little molestation from a search, 
which, in their case, is merely nominal; whilst, at same time, 
those really searched will (if the goods are not found in their 
possession) escape any particular stigma from a suspicion in 
which al} to whom the warrant snentn are equally and indis- 
criminately involved, In short, as universal undistinguishing 
praise is no praise at all, so fares it with censure and suspicion. 
Of late, however, and. particularly in a very recent instance, 
coming under my immediate cognisance, a general warrant of 
- search for stolen goods was refused; being, as was alleged, con- 
trary to strict law, and what’ Justices of the Peace were not 
competent to grant: And the applicants were informed that no 
warrant could be granted but a special one against that indivi- 
dual person they should condescend upon as the object of their 
suspicion. As the applicants, however, did not choose in this 
public manner to fix the stigma of their sapien on any parti- 
cular individual, which, at all events, must have excited against 
them the deadly hate of the person so impeached, and which 


might have moreover subjected them to a process for scandal, if 
the goods should not be tound, (and surely the thief is but little 
dexterous who knows not how to conceal) ;—they therefore de- 
clined taking out a warrant upon such conditions; and the 
chance of recovery by a search was lost. 

If the power of franting search warrants is understood to be 


thus circumscribed by strict law; law, in my apprehensior, 
clashes here against expediency. If no warrant shall be grant- 
ed but a special one, against an individual marked out as the 
object of suspicion, it will be readily conceived that, for the rea~ 
sons just suggested, no warrant at all will almost ever be appli- 
ed for; that the injured individual will be in effect precluded 
from all opportunity of making search for his abstracted pro- 
perty, to the great encouragement of thieving, by the jealous 
care thus (in effect) interposed to prevent stolen goods from the 
risk of detection. 

In regard to stolen goods, they may be classed under two dis- 
ioe onnpnone to which different maxims may be found ap- 
plicable. 

Lirst, They may be of that kind which must instantly be miss- 
ed so soon as abstracted, and which may be hotly pursued before 
they can be carried to a distance, or effectually concealed, such 
#@ household furniture, &c.; and it is possible that the loser’s 
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suspicion may be so strongly grounded against some one indivi- 
dual in his neighbourhood, as to amount nearly to a certainty, so 
as to encourage him to run all the risks I have mentioned, in 
applying for a special warrant to search. Such a case may some. 
times, though very rarely, occur. 

But, secondly, im regard to that description of goods which 
may not soon be missed, and may be carried to a great distance be. 
ore a pursuit can be insfituted—such as sheep pasturing wide 
upon such extensive sheep-walks as those of this county, which 
it would greatly injure to gather often together for inspection, 
where a stolen parcel might not, therefore, be missed for weeks, 
and might be driven to any distance before the theft was per- 
ceived-—or horses, which could be travelled to a great distance 
in a very short period of time. In regard to such description 
of property, I would ask the proselytes to this new interpreta. 
tion of the power of Justices, how, without a general warrant, 
any search can be instituted for such stolen goods, with the 
smallest probability of success? How is it possible that the 
injured person should condescend on the particular park, or 
unenclosed field, or mountain, or stable, which he would wish 
to be searched by a particular warrant, with the most distant 
shadow of probability that he had stumbled upon the right 
one? 

It may, perhaps, be alleged, that a person sustaining such 
loss, might travel about, prying into stables, open fields and 
enclosures, without any warrant at all; and that, when he had 
thus got a distinct sight of his stolen goods, he might then ap+ 
ply for a special warrant for a particular search; that, mean- 
while, it might be naturally supposed, that no person conscious 
of innocence would ever think of interrupting the prying visi+ 
ter upon such an errand, According, however, to the exten 
sion now conceived to belong to the right of property, a pro- 
prietor, or even a possessor upon lease, would be entitled to 
preclude access, not only to the examination of his stable, but 
to the travérsing of his parks, or even of his open fields: And 
what probability is there that such possessor or proprietor would 
wave this right of preclusion in favour of a mere unauthenticated 
and unwarranted siranger? Qr, supposing it absolutely certain 
that none would resist the stranger’s intrusive and unwarranted 
examination, but such as were conscious of having his stolen 
goods in their posséssion—so that he could with certainty infer, 
upon such refusal, that he had now lighted upon the place 
where his goods were concealed ; oul not the thief, fore- 
warned by the requisition to examine, have every opportunity 


to send off the goods, before the prying stranger should havg 





aseaead 
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time to apply to the nearest Justice fora warrant, forcibly to 
enter upon and search the premises ? 

From these views of the subject, it seems clear to me, that 
if no general warrants are to be granted, no warrant at alj 
will ever be applied for; and that, when a person’s goods are 
once stolen, he may give them up as for ever lost to him, to 
be enjoyed in perfect security by the thief 

I do conceive this subject as well worthy of most serious dis- 
cussion. It would be obliging if your various correspondents 
would state the practice, in respect to it, of the Justices in their 
several counties.- If any thing like general practice can be in- 
structed, I should coneeive this to constitute consuetudinary 
(in other words common) law. 

We all know that high ideas of the liberty of the subject mi- 
litate strongly against the extension of the powers of police ; 
yet it is equally obvious, that the latter may be so far circumscrib- 
ed, as to render them totally ineffectual to produce their proper 
purpose. Possible molestations may be figured in theory to re- 
sult, which, in fact, may never, and did never occur in Pee- 
bles-shire, from the issuing of general warrants for search. 

In regard to the mere dicta even of the most accredited law- 
yers, I should consider them entitled to deference only in so 
far as they are supported by good reasons; and, if these rea- 
sons are drawn from genera] expediency, I should consider 
country gentlemen, well versed in country affairs, as fully com- 
petent to judge for themselves in this matter. If acts of Par- 
liament are produced, giving powers from which, by implica- 
tion, previously existing restrictions might be inferred ; yet if it 
is found: that, in general practice, Scots Justices have been in 
the habit of granting general warrants, so as to constitute con- 
suetudinary law, it might then be inferred that Parliament, 
merely per incuriam, had communicated, by statute, powers 
which, by common law, were already possessed in greater ex- 
tent; and that this Parliamentary confirmation of them tenus 
qua, could never be construed as a restriction of them quoad 
ultra, I remain, Sir, your constant reader, ‘ 

Peebles-shire, 8th May, 1817. C. F. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Experiments made with the Grain of last Crop, for the purpose of 
determining its fitness for Seed. 


Sir, 
In order.to ascertain how much crop 1816 was damag~ 
ed by the premature frosts of last autumn, I had recourse to 
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the following trials, with nine different samples of grain, of 
forty seeds each, which turned out so as to occasion the greater 
number of the stocks from which they were taken to be used 
as seed. The whole, except one sample of potato-oats, which 
grew on a low swampy soil, partly composed of moss, and 
which were considered to be much hurt by the frost in the early 
part of October, were grown on dry early turnip land, with an 
open southern exposure ; and being all cut and mostly secured 
previous to the frosts of November, ordinarily well filled, and 
of a fresh healthy colour, (except the wheat and barley, which 
were lighter and more shrivelled than usual), it was impossible 
to know, by their appearance, whether they were injured or 
not. Flower-pots were accordingly got; and the seeds being 
regularly sown in them, they were placed in a hot-house, | 
think, on the Ist of February, where the temperature, during 
the process, was generally 55° of Tahrenheit’s thermometer. 
About the twelfth or thirteenth day, I do not exactly remember 
which, the barley began to look. up, and, in a short time thereafter, 
the wheat and vats; so that by the 20th they were all in braird, 
that were expected to come, from three to four inches in length; 
of course they were carefully numbered and turned out of the 
pots, when several of the plants were found to have few or no 
roots, some of the unbrairded grains roots without tops, and 
the most of the dormant ones were soft and rotten. 

Potato-oats, No. 1, weighing 14st. 7 lib. Amsterdam per bell 
of 128 Scots pints—produced 30 strong plants. A good mapy 
of these have been sown at the rate of 174 pecks per Scots acre, 
or thereabouts; and although they did not braird so strong and 
thick as those of 1815, they have every appearance of being 
a tolerably fair crop. For some time back they seem to have 
been improving on the old oats. ‘ 

Potato-oats, No. 2, weight 12 st. 1 lib., produced 14 unequal 
plants. ‘This was the sample alluded to above, none of which 
were sown. 

Potato-oats, No. 3, weight 15st., produced $2 strong plants. 
Part of these were sown in the proportion of No. 1, and are 
in every respect similar to them. A few were sown at the 
rate of 19 pecks per acre, which brairded as thick as could be 
wished. . 

Potato-oats, No. 4, weight 15 st. 1 lib., produced but 22 
plants.- These were in the stook during part of the frosts of 
November ; but being well filled, slowly ripened, and bound up 
perfectly dry, it was not thought, until tried, that they had 
sustained any injury. Perhaps they might have been damaged 
in the stook, as they were for some days completely drenched 
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in it, and not thoroughly dry when overtaken by the frost. 
Had not this trial been made, it is likely that a good many of 
them would have been sown, as they were chiefly depended on 
for seed. Like a great deal of the lea potato-oats of last crop, 
many of them were so open in the small end, that they parted 
with the husk in the process of thrashing. 

Potato-oats, No. 5, weight 14 st. 8 lib., produced 38 vigor- 
ous plants. These were sown after turnips, at the rate of 17 
pecks per acre—braird nothing thicker than that of Nos. 1. & 2, 

Kildrummy oats, No. 6, weight 13st. 11 lib., produced 28 
plants. Sowed about ten acres with these, at the rate of 204 
pecks per acre—braird middling, but not apparently thicker 
than that of potato-oats Nos. 1. 2. & 5. 

Early Angus oats, No. 7, weight 13 st. 2 lib., produced only 
31 weakly plants. Only a few bolls of these were sown; and 
the ground being in poor condition, they of course look weakly. 

Barley, No. 8, weight 18 st. 13 lib, produced 39 equal plants. 
A good deal of this was sown at the rate of 14 pecks per acre— 
braird tolerably thick and healthy. 

Wheat, No. 9, weight '2 st. 4lib. as above, per boll of 88 
Scots pints, produced 32 small plants. This last was reckoned 
among the best of its kind in its own neighbourhood last season. 
No field trial has yet been made with it. 

Several other trials were made at the same time with the 
above ; but, excepting a sample of potato oats, crop 1815, (the 
only one I know to have been tried), which produced 39 plants 
out of forty grains, all of them failed im as great a proportion, 
and indeed some of them, and those, too, thought fit for seed, in a 
much greater. This evidently points out the necessity of making 
some experiments with grain intended for seed, previous to seed- 
time, in case such has been matured and harvested under circum- 
stances as inauspicious as those of last year. There is little doubt 
but grain will braird in a greater proportion in a flower-pot than 
in the field; and this is the only argument which prejudiced 
people urge against such experiments; but this circumstance 
i no prool, that trials of this kind are incapable of showing the 
distinction betwixt good and bad grain, more than the field, 
which is a matter of great importance to the farmer in the choice 
of his seed. It has been wisely said by one of your county re- 
ey, in the last Number of the sagneians * that seed’ (al- 
uding to grain) * may be sufficiently fresh and uninjured by frost, 
* toenable it to germinate or spring, and yet not so plump 
‘ or replete with farina, as to enable it to yield a vigorous 
* plant.’ In cases of this kind, the farmer must judge for him- 
self; and I should suppose him to be but little acquainted with 
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his profession who would sow such grain, unless in cases of 
absolute necessity. I am inclined to think, that unless oats, for 
instance, contain farinaceous matter, to the amount of at least 
ten pecks of meal per boll, it is very hazardous to sow them. 
Perhaps. it might be of some use to make similar experiments 
with grain, during a. course of years, so as to ascertain the 
difference of springing between good and bad seasons. Were 
this carefully done and communicated to the public through 
the medium of the Farmer’s Magazine, or any other respectable 
channel, with some account of its after progress in the field, simi- 
jar to what I have here described, it might be the means of dis- 
covering something new on this mysterious subject. I am, &c, 
June 18th, 1617. An Occastonak CorRESPONDENT. 






TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Accidents occasioned by ill-constructed Thrashing Machines, 

Sir, 

ALLow me to occupy a small portion of yout pages with 
a short dissertation on the many accidents which have arisen, 
and are stil] occasionally arising, from the use (1 should rather 
say the improper construction) of thrashing machines. Of such 
vast importance do I consider the subject, that I think it right 
to give it publicity by all possible means ; and that nothing which 
tends to effect this, can be in any degree improper or ill-timed. 
On the general policy of applying machinery to this purpose, 
there are various opinions; particularly since there has been 
such a general want of employment for the agricultural poor. 
Without, however, going the length of those who, on thts ac- 
count, would dispense with them altogether, I trust it is no want 
of proper feeling to the interests of the poor labourer to say, 
that, in certain situations, | do consider them indispensable; 
for instance, where barns or corn stacks are situated at a dis- 
tance from the homestead ; in all cases where there may be a de- 
ficiency of hands; and, more than all, where the corn to be 
thrashed is of so shrivelled a quality, that, pay what you please, 
it would be impossible to get it out by any other method. Hav- 
ing presumed upon the necessity of them in certain cases, it sure- 
ly ought to be the study of those who use them, to have them 
constructed as safely as possible. The labourer has at least a 
right to expect this; and it would be as impolitic as unreason- 
able, to give him ground for an outéry against them, on the 
score of personal danger, in addition to that of the abridge- 
nent of labour, ‘tual but too successfully raised to their dis 
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credit. That sufficient attention has not been paid to safety in 
their construction, is evident from the many dreadful accidents 
which, to the disgrace of the builders, they have hitherto oc- 
casioned. I repeat it, to their disgrace ; because, nine times in 
ten, such accidents might have been prevented by a simple and 
cheap covering in of those parts of the works most liable to pro- 
duce them. Who are the persons commonly employed about a 
thrashing machine? Generally speaking, a set of poor fellows, 
completely ignorant of the most simple principle in mechanics ; 
or very often, for the sake of economy, women, whose long 
garments are ill calculated to encounter cogged wheels, or quick 
revolving spindles. How necessary is it, therefore, to remove, 
as much as — every probable source of accident, espe- 
cially when the journals of our hospitals inform us how terrible 
such accidents frequently are ! 

I may be told that, to cover every part of the works, would 
make the machine (particularly if a portable one) too clumsy 
and cumbersome. ‘The casing would be so slight, that I can- 
not consider it a sufficient objection. But I may also be told, 
that many of the accidents hitherto recorded, have arisen from 
the rollers or cylinders which draw in the straw, and that the 
use of these is indispensable. I can only say, that the best 
thrashing machines I have seen have been without rollers. 
IT have frequently used such machines for all sorts of grain, and 
I believe that (except in cases of very particularly tough thrash- 
ing) these dangerous appendages are of no use whatever. In- 
deed they do harm; they break the straw, and they add not a 
little to the labour. 

Trusting you will agree with me in the necessity of attention 
to the above particulars, and that no stone ought to be left un- 
turned to enforce this attention, 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

Ditchingham, Norfolk, \ 


June 14th, 1817. S. Tavtor, Jun. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


State of the Crop in the County of Renfrew, and the adjacent 
Territory of Cunningham in Ayrshire, on the 1st of July. 


Inthe course of the last three weeks, the alteration to the 
better, in the appearance of the crop, has been remarkably 
great. Previous to this, nothing could have been more unpro- 


mising ; more especially with the oats, .which-had been devoured 
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by the grub-worm to an extent, and in a degree beyond all prece~ 
dent. Many farmers, in utter despair, had ploughed down whole 
fields, and resown the land with new seed; others had done 
this partially, in patches here and there, where the crop seem- 
ed to have suffered most ; whilst some, having had more expe- 
rience of the like before, allowed the whole to remain untouch- 
ed, in the expectation that it would recover from the seeming 
destruction, and be a crop after all, with nothing adverse in 
the case but merely a retarded harvest. The result has shown 
that these Jast have been more judicious in their resolution. 
The alteration in the state of the weather that took place from 
the 10th till the 15th of June, which has continued mild ever 
since, has set all right. The grub-eaten oats have recovered 
as if by a miracle. It has turned out'to have been in the leaf 
only that they had suffered—the root remained entire in nearly 
all cases. ‘The fine mild showers, with a continued heat, have 
had an effect in promoting the growth, as if the plants had been 
seton ahot-bed. Every description of crop has improved amaz- 
ingly. The oats, even those that were worm-bitten, now rival the 
wheat in tallness, and even in some cases surpass it in luxuri- 
ance ; while the wheat itself has filled the ground beyond expec- 
tation, and is now getting fast into ear. e barley too is be- 
ginning to spindle and to shoot out. The beans look well, and 
the potatoes excellent. Of these last, there has been more than 
an ordinary quantity planted. The pastures too are uncom- 
monly rich and verdant ; and the hay crop, now ready for the 
scythe, is very generally swaying over, and lying down; a ciré 
cumstance not very usual in this part of the country, where 
grass forms by far the greatest, and in many cases the only part 
of the crop.—Thus, there is almost every where a prospect not 
only of a good, but of a great crop; nor can it, in ordinary 
course, be latein coming to maturity, as, from the present for- 
wardness in getting into ear, it may reasonably be expected that 
harvest will be general by the end of August, or beginning of 
September at furthest ; whilst potatoes, the first relief, will, in 
all probability, be plentiful in the market a month sooner. Even 
at present, the early kinds, from the ficlds as well as gardens, 
may be expected almost immediately. G. R. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Mode of Treating Cattle when Swelled with their Food. 
Siz, 


Ir may be useful to some of your numerous readers to 
know the means I tried, during last summer, to cure cattle 
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swelled with their food. Your friend.Armentarius has found, 
that a pint of train-oil always effects a cure; but, 1 »m sorr 
to observe, that | had one of my best milch cows swelled wit 
turnips in the autumn of 1815, to which I gave at least one 
pint of train-oil, without having any good effect ; and not hav- 
ing a tube or turnip-rope, I stabbed her; but she died. I have 
soiled with red clover from 10 to 14 cows every summer, for 
at least these ten or twelve years, and I never had any swelled 
with cut clover before last summer, when it was my unpleasant 
employment to attend always amongst my cows, to apply reme- 
dies as socn as I found any of them swelled. I have had 4 or 
5 of them all swollen at the samé time. ‘Train-oil given at the 
time a cow begins to swell may be useful; but by depending 
upon it for a cure, I lost another of my cows. I read—I 
thought—I inquired; and by experience I found, that about 
the size of a hen’s egg of tar, given to a cow swollen with clo- 
ver, commonly effects a speedy cure; if not, it may be repeat- 
ed without doing her any material injury; also it may be used 
asa preventive. I have cured three or four cows in one even- 
ing by using it; and never knew it fail. An ounce of gun- 
powder may be given in a pint of milk with a good effect,’ or 
in train oil; but whatever is given must be put into the cow be- 
fore she is very ill, otherwise nothing. will do but either a tube 
or a turnip-rope put down, or, last of all, stabbing. I was 
under the unpleasant necessity of using all these methods; but 
experience at last taught me to depend upon tar. I am an uy- 
lettered farmer, and not accustomed to record any of my expe- 
riments in print: But as I am convinced that many an expe- 
rienced farmer, knowing that he cannot write as a Johnson or 
an Addison, suffers his useful experiments to sink into oblivion, 
for fear of the critic’s fangs; and, as it is possible that my ex- 
perience in curing cattle swelled with their food may be useful to 
others, I have dared to communicate it to you; and if you make 
this public, it is probable you may hear again from an humble 
friend to agriculture, and 
June 4th, 1817. A Cumpertann Farmer. 


*,* We shall always be glad to hear from such a farmer. This 


writer may be assured, that no ‘ critic’s fangs’ will ever fasten on 
so sensible a letter as this —Con. 


LO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Barnaby Googe’s * Whole Arte and Trade of Husbandrie.’ 


Sir,—As you were pleased to express your approbation of the 


account I gave you of *‘ The Boke of Husbandry,’ by Fitz- 
“VOL, XXVIII. NO. 71, T 
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herbert, I sit down to fulfil my promise to send you a similar 
analysis of an agricultural work printed in 1577, translated 
from the German of Conrad Heresbach, by ‘ Barnabe Googe, 
Esq.’ Before I begin, however, I will just observe, that [ 
think I have found a very satisfactory account of Fitzherbert 
and his book, which clearly proves to me that he flourished in 
the reign of Henry VIFI, as a Justice in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and died in 1538. Now, the date of my edition is 
1555, consequently, though this partieular copy is not so va- 
Juable (being, as T had conjectured, a later edition), yet there 
is little doubt that the work itself was first published in 1534, 
or 118 years instead of 97 years, as I had asserted, before the 
publication of Blyth’s ‘ Improver Improved.” Respecting the 
doubts which have been raised as to the real author of ‘ the 
Boke,’ the following extract from Chalmers’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary may throw some light upon the subject. It was pub- 
lished first ‘in 153%, and several times after in the reigns of 
* Mary and Elizabeth. It is said, im an advertisement to the 
* reader, that this book was written by one Anthony Fitzher- 
* bert, who had been forty years an Wedasitinat from whence 
* many have concluded, he this could not be the Judge. But, 
“ in the preface to his book ** Of Measuring Lands,” he men- 
* tions his book “ Of Agriculture;” and, in the advertise- 
* ment prefixed to the same book, it is expressly said, that.the 
* author of that treatise of ** Measuring,” was the author,of 

the book ‘* concerning the Office off a Justice of Peace,” 

Whence it appears, that both those books were written by 

this author.’ 

Barnaby Googe, the translator of * the Whole Arte and 
Trade of Husbandrie,’ is supposed to have been born about 
the time Fitazherbert died, viz. 1538. _Fle was a relation of Sir 
William Cecil, Queem Elizabeth’s minister, and had distin- 
guished himself by many pgems, particularly a volume of 
“ Eglogs, Epitaphes and Sominetes,’ now very rare.’ He was 
also much given to translating, both in verse and prose ; and, 
in’ 1577, produced the volume before us. It is printed in 
black-letter quarto, by Richard@ Watkins, and contains 193 
folios. The work consists of four bookes ; the frst ‘ entreatyn 
of Earable Ground and Tyllage,’ ‘ of Pasture Ground and Ty 
lege, ’ and ‘ of the Order of Harvest ;’ the second ‘ entreatyng 
of the Order of Gardning’ ‘ of the Ordrynge of Orchardes, ’ 
and ‘ of the Ordring of Wooddes; the third ‘ entreatyng of 
Cattell 5’ the fourth ‘ entreatyng of Poutry, Foule, Fishe and 


It is a sort of dialogue, and, for quaintness and simplicity, 
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reminds us of Walton’s Angler. After describing the various 
occupations of an husbandman, and bestowing suitable com- 
mendation on husbandry, both for its antiquity atid ‘ woorthi- 
nesse,’? Cono (the farmer) proceeds to describe the different 
parts of his house and offices ; after which, his friend Rico asks 
him, ‘ I pray you let me haue your opinion of the feeld, and the til- 
‘ ture thereof; for I see you are a perfect husbande, and nothing 
‘ unskilfull. I have a great desyre to heare sonte rules, and such as 
‘ serue our turne best. 

Cono. ‘ If it be a shame for an apprentice at the lawe, and a 
‘ pleadar of causes, to be ignorant of the lawe wherein he dealeth, 
‘ a greater shame is it for a professor of husbandry to be unskilful in 
‘ the ground whereon his whole trade lyeth. Howe is he able to 
‘ judge uprightly in husbandry, that knoweth not whiche way to tyll 
‘his lande? The professours of all other artes do commonly keepe 
‘ to themselves suche things as be the chiefe mysteries of their 
‘ knowledge. Contrariwyse, the husbande rejoyceth to haue every 
‘ body made priuye to his skill; and being demanded in what sort 
‘he dooth this or that, he gladly declareth his whole dealing in 
‘ every poynt: Such goodnatur’d men dooth this knowledge make. 
‘ Ihave ordered my ground here, according to the diligence of the 
¢ olde fathers, rather then for the watitonnessé of these times. There- 
‘ fore I wyl fyrst shewe you their opinions, and afterwards myne 
* owne fancie. ’ 

He then points out the various kinds of soil, with rules for 
ascertaining the good from the bad; from whence he proceeds 
to discourse on manures. Speaking of chalk, he tells us, * In 
‘ Germanie, this maner of mendyng of ground is common. But 
‘ long use of it, in the ende, brings the grounde to bé starke nought, 
‘ whereby the common people have a speache, that grounde enriched 
‘ with chalke makes a riche father and a beggerly sonne.’ Aftez 
enumerating the different sorts of grain and pulse, he proceeds 
to point out the various manners of sowing and harvesting them. 
Among the implements used for this purpose, the modern farmer 
will be surprised to hear the description of a reaping machine! 
an invention which, anno 1817, is expected very soon to be brought 
to bear; and great credit has been bestowed on the ingénuity 
of the mechanic for the utility and novelty of his invention. 
Googe, anno 1577, alludes to it as a worn-out invention, @ 
thing ‘ whiche was woont to be used in France. The devise was, 
‘ a lowe kinde of carre with a couple of wheeles, and the frunt 
‘ armed with sharpe syckles, whiche; an the beaste through 
* the corne, did cut down al before it. This tricke,’ he says 
shrewdly enough, ‘ might be used in levell and champion coun- 
‘ treys; but with us it wolde = but ill-favoured woorke. ’ 

2 
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- We next come to ‘ the lettying of a »’ on which point 
our author’s remarks are very judicious aA Jiberal. ‘ In the 
‘ lettying of a farme,’ says he, ‘ this thing is t» be obserued, that 
* you let it to suche, whose trauayle and good béhauiour you may 
* be assured of, and that you regard more their good ordring of the 
* lande then the rente, which is least hurteful and most gaynefull, 
* For where as the grounde is well husbanded, you shall commonly 
* haue gayne, and never losse, except by unreasonablenesse of the 
weather, whiche the civil lawyer sayth should not be any damage 
to the tenaunt, or the invasion of the enimie, where the tenaunt 
cannot helpe it. Besides, the lorde must not deale with his te- 
naunt so straightly in every poynt, as by lawe he might, for his 
rent dayes, bargaynes of woode, quitrents, or suche, the rigour 
wherein is more troublesome then beneficial: neither ought he to 
take every aduantage, for lawe many times is right plaine wrong ; 
neither must ye be to slacke on the other side, for too muche 
gentlenesse many times makes a man the woorst. And therefore 
it is good yf the farmer be slacke in his paimentes, to make him to 
knowe it; but in no wyse to be a rayser or enhaunser of rentes ; 
for that discomfortes, and many times undooeth the tenaunt, 
Moreouer, -you muste not lyghtly change the olde farmer, both 
because of his desertes, and that he is better acquainted with the 
grounde then a newe; and therefore I doo like well that order, 
where the land is let for the lives of the tenaunt, his wyfe and his 
chylde, paying a yerely rente, so that as long as he payes his 
rent, and keepes the reparations, it shall not be lawfull to deceiue 
him : for hereby the tenaunt shal be prouoked to order the grounhde 
with more diligence, to repayre the house, and to looke to ig in 
al pointes-as to l¥is owne, bestowyng many times as muche as he 
hath upon it. And here be sure that you let it rather to one of 
© habilitie, then to an unthriftie man that is not able to beare it, 
* whereby you may loose both your Jande and your rent.’—lt 
woukl be well if some of our modern landlords, who are not in 
the practice of granting leases, would pay due reverence to such 
reasoning. 

‘We now enter upon ‘ The Seeonde Booke, entreatyng of the 
Order of Gardning ;’ and, first, for fencing it in, he gives us 
tHe following instructions. 

‘ The place that you determine to enclose, must, after ye be- 
* ginning of September, when ye ground hath been wel soked with 
* rayne, be trenched about with two furrowes, a yard distant one 
* from the other, the deapth and breadth of every one of them must 
* be two foote, whiche you muste suffer to lye emptie al winter ; 
* providing in the mean time ye seedes that you meane to sowe in 
* them, which must be the berries of sharpe thornes, bryers, holly, 
* and wylde eglanttine, or dogge bryer. ‘The berries of these you 
* must geather as rrpe as you may, and mingle them with the floure 
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* or meale of tares, whiche when it is sprinkled with water, must 
* be put upon olde ropes of ships, or any other ropes; the ropes 
* being thus handled, and dryed, muste be layd up in some boorded 
‘ floore. Afterward, when winter is doone, within fourtie dayes af- 
“ter, about the coming of the swallowe, yf there be any water re- 
‘ mayning in the furrowes, it must be let out, and the mellowed 
* earth, whiche was cast out of the furrowes in the ende of sommer, 
‘ must nowe be cast in agayne, till you haue fylled them up to the 
* middest: then must you handsomely unfolde the rope, and lay 
* them’ in length thorowe both the furrowes, and so cover them, 
‘taking good hede that you throwe not to much earth upon them 
‘ for hindering the spring, which commonly useth to appeare within 
‘ thirtie dayes after; and when they be growen to be of some 
‘heyght, they must be made to encline to the space betwixt the 
* two furrowes ; in which space you must haue a little walled hedge, 
to teache the springes of other furrowes to climbe by, whiche wyl 
* be a jolly stay and a comfort to them.’ 

He then describes ‘ a newer and a better way,’ by planting 
young shoots, or springs, instead of seeds, on the face of the 
bank, plashing tem, Xc.; and which differs but little from 
the modern method of raising quick hedges. Having enumer- 
ated almost all the various kinds of flowers, the author proceeds 
to treat of the management of orchards, fruit-trees, &c. &Xc. 
The cultivation of the vine is particularly enlarged upon ; a sub- 
ject more entertaining than useful to the English reader. 

The * Third Booke entreateth of Cattel,’ and first of the 
Horse; the natural history, diseases, Xc. of which are stated 
with great accuracy and judgment. The following directions 
ought to be attended to by all ‘ of every age.’ 

* You must not suffer your horse to drinke after his journey, tyll 
* he be colde : howbeeit yf he sweate not to extreamly, and be rid- 
‘den soone after, it is not so daungerous: it is farre better to let 
‘him thyrst, then to give him colde water yf he be hotte. If a 
‘ horse haue long rested, he is not to be trauayled upon the sudden, 
* eyther in galloping or long jourrey, but to be laboured faire and 
‘ softly at the fyrst. -A horse that is weery or tyred, wyl be won- 
‘ derfully refreashed yf he may wallow himselfe eyther in the stable 
‘ or other dry place out of the wynde and rayne,” &c. &c. 

We have next a dissertation on the uses and treatment ‘ of 
‘ Bullockes, ’—‘ some of which, says he, are for ye drawght, some 
* for the staull, and some for the payll.’—‘ The wordes of coue- 
‘ naunt in the olde time {as Varro. saith), in selling of bullockes, 
‘ were these—Doo you warrant these bullockes, or steeres, that 
* you sell, to be sounde, of a sound hearte, and without fault? The 
* butchers that bye for slaughter, and such as by for sacryfises, use 
* no worde of warrantise.’ 

On breaking them in, he gives the following directions-— 
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* Fyrst of all, see that you haue a large roome where the breaker 
may easily goe up and downe, and out at his pleasure, without 
any daunger. Before the stable, you must haue a fayre feelde, 
that the steeres may haue libertie yenough, and not be feared, or 
haltred, with trees or bushes. In the stable, you must. haue cer- 
tayne stalles, or boordes, yokewyse set up, a seuen foote from the 
grounde, to which the steeres may he tyed ; this done, choose you 
a fayre day for the purpose, and taking them up, bring them into 
the stable ; and yf they be unreasonable wylde and curst, let them 
stand tyed a day and a night without any meate, to tame them 
withall; afterwardes, let him that keepes them offer them a little 
meat? ; not sidewayes, or behinde, but before, coyng them all the 
whyle, and speaking gently to them, stroking thet backes and 
their moosels, sprinckling them with a little sweete wine, taking 
good heede that they strike him neyther with head nor with heele: 
for yf he once get that tricke, he wyl neuer leaue it. Thus being 
a little acquainted with him, you shall rubbe his mouth with salte, 
and let downe into his throte certayne Jumpes of salt tallowe, and 
powring after a quart of good wine, whiche wyll make him, in 
three dayes, as goode a fellowe as you woulde wishe him to be. 
Some use to yoke them togeather, and let them drawe some light 
thing, or plowe in‘a light ee grounde, that their labour hurt 
not their neckes. The redyer way of breaking them, is, to yoke 
them with an olde oxe, that may easely instruct them ; yf he hap- 
pen to lye down in the furrowe, doo neyther beate him nor feare 
him, but binde his feete together, and let him lye, that he may 
neyther sturfe nor feede : whiche being well punished with hunger 
and thyrste, will teache him tq leave that sullen tricke. ’ ; 
Next coines the management of Cows, with the various ways 
of making Chéese.—* Cheese is also made of the milke of cat- 
tell, the milke being powred into a vessel] of earth, putting into it 
a little rennett, thé quantitie of a walnutte, in a great vessell of 
milke, wherby it turneth into curd. Varro dooth better like the 
rennett of the levret, or the kydde, then the lambes, howbeit we 
commonly use the calues rennet: others use sundry other meanes 
only with heate, warming it in tinne vessells, and after dipping 
these vessels in cold water, which is the sweetest and cleanlicst 
maner: others put in the seede of wylde saffron, and being so 
turned, the whay dooth greatly purge fleame ; others again use 
the milke of the figge tree, and then dooth the whay purge both 
choler and fleame ; some turne it with oxymell, or syrope of uine- 
ger, which is of all other wayes the holsomest ; some besides, use 
the little skinne of birdes guysardes, and others the flowres of 
* wylde thystels or hartichockes.” The above may perhaps serve a9 
a hint to some of our modern dairywomen, and teach them, if 
not a substitute for rennet, at least a less bountiful application 
of it to their cheeses. Speaking of the different sorts, he says, 
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« In our dayes, the best cheeses are counted the Parmasines, made 
* about the River of Po, esteemed for theyr greatnesse and dayne- 
* tinesse, of which you shall haue brought into other countries 
* that way aboue three score pounde.’ Next are commended the 
Holland cheese, the cheese of Normandy, and the English cheese. 
‘ In England the best cheese is the Cheshyre, and the Shropshyre, 
* then the Banbury cheese, next the Suffolke, and the Essex cheese, 
‘ and the very worste the Kentishe cheese. The places where the 
* best cheese is made, appeareth by this olde Englishe distichon, 
* better sensed, then footed. — 
* Banbury, Langtony, Suffolke good cheese, Essex go thou by, 
Shropshire 
Cum Cheshyre, Hertford may well with the best peere.’ 
* Of the discommoditie of Essex cheese, our Englishe Martial, 
* John Heywood, thus meeryly wryteth : 
* I never saw Banbury cheese thycke yenough, 
But I haue sene Essex cheese quicke yenough.” 

Next follows a dissertation on Pigs.—‘ Euery pigge,’ he says, 
* doth knowe his owne pappe that he was borne to; and sucketh 
‘ onely that, and none other; yf you take away the pigge, the pappe 
* dryeth, as both Pknie and experience sheweth. They were woont 
‘ to be bought and bargained for in this sorte —Doo you warrant 
* that these swyne ere sound, that I shall well enjoy them, that you 
* wyll answere the faultes, and that they be of a healthy breede ?’ 

From Pigs we get to Dogs and Cats, and then enter upon the 
Fourth and last Book, * on Poultry, Foule, Fishe and Bees. ’— 
Mach useful information is here developed, particularly with 
regard to the first article, and on the management of Pigeons. 
* They haue many aduersaries, crowes, dawes, and owles, which all 
‘ destroy the pigions, specially when they breed. I founde of late 
‘ in myne owne dovehouse, an owle sitting solemnly in the nest upon 
‘ her egges, in the middest of all the pigions, and hard by the house 
* in an olde, hollowe tree, I found peeces of young pigions, that 
* the owles had brought to feede theyr young with ; and though the 
* owle seeme to be greater then the pigion, by reason of the thick- 
“ nesse of her feathers, yet wyll they creepe in at as little a place as 
* the pigion wyll, so small and little is theyr bodyes, though they 
‘ be bombased with feathers. ” 

I have thus introduced you and your readers to my old friend 
Barnaby ; perhaps they are already tired of ‘his company, and 
therefore the shall say very little more for himself; and all that I 
shall say for him shall be condensed as muclras possible. Were 
I to draw a parallel between this work and‘ Fitzherbert’s, I 
should say that Fitzherbert’s, though the earliest of the two by 
more than €0 years, and considerably the least volume, is the 
best practical treatise. It is, in fact, a plain statement of the 
writer’s experience. Googe’s, on the contrary, is only a ¢rans- 
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lation, and deals in many articles not interesting to an English 
farmer, such as vineyards, citrons, pomegranates, and the like. 
A superstitions veneration for the writers of antiquity likewise 
pervades the book, and constant reference is made to authorities 
which a modern farmer would but smile at, so great is the pre- 
valence of incredulity. For instance, ‘ the colicke, or pain in 
‘the belly (in oxen), is put away in the beholding of geese in the 
water, specially duckes; for the sight of the ducke, as Vegetius 
and Columella say, is a present remedy to this beast. ’—‘ Florentinus 
is of that fancie, that he woulde your number of sheep should ra. 
ther be odd than even, thinking that more fortunate for the healthi. 
nesse and long continuance of the cattell.” He seems, indeed, 
rather inclined to question the authority in this instance, ‘for he 
goes on to say, ‘ but these are superstitious toy es, as are a.great 
* number of others imagined by the faithlesse. ’"—Not so, how- 
ever, the following nostrum. ¢ Hieronimus Tragus teacheth for 
* ahorse, If he be sicke, and suddenly fall downe of a disease that you 
* know not, put under his tongue a peece of a ferne roote, whereupon 
you shall see him immediately voyde, upward and downward, what- 
soever is in his body, and presently amende: This he sayth (and 
truely I beleeuc him) that he proued with a horse of his owne.’ The 
farmers of the present day (however old fashioned), would stare 
to be told, that tares must not be sown ‘ before the moone be 
‘ 24 dayes olde, otherwyse the snayle wyll devoure it. Elis tyme 
* of sowing is, as Plinic wryteth, at the setting of the starré 
§ called the Berward,’ &c. &c. 

- These, and a number of other similar instances, will rive to 
the reader of the present day, that he must not place implicit 
confidence in every thing he meets with in the book. There is 
a great deal of good in our author, but he requires sifting. 

L remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Ditchingham, July \7th, 1817. S. Tayior, Jun. 
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*.* Mr Taylor has made the most of Googe, whose writings do not contain much 
that can be useful to a modern farmer. ‘There are several writers of the 16th, and 
the be ginning of the 17th century, very little known, who are at least as deserving 
of notice, of whom we should be glad to have a similar account. [See our Nos. for 
May, August and November, 1816. ] While it is so much the fashion to set a va- 
lue on a book according to its age, a taste which has been encouraged by the pa- 
tronage of high rank and opulence, and gratified by the laborious researches of the 
learned and the graye, it js not too much to expect, that our early writers on Agri- 
culture and Rural Economy, now confined to the libraries of a few, and fast de- 
seending. to the vale of total oblivion, should come in for a share of public attention. 
If they do not afford us much instruction, our curigsity at least may be gratified, 
by a judicious selection from their contents ; and, besides, it is impossible to deny 
that ‘the views which they indirectly exhibit of the state of society, while we were 
yet merely an agricultural people, must be interesting to all those who delight in 
surveying the progress of knowledge and improvement——Coy, 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Report of a Committee, appointed by a General Meeting of 
the County of Lanark, held at Hamilton, on the 7th of March 
last, to inquire into all Facts and Circumstances relating to the 

- Procedure by which the Fiars of Grain for the County were 
struck for Crop and Year 1816: Together with some Investiga- 
tion of its Principles, and some Suygestions fur its Improvement. 


Tue ascertaining fairly and truly, from time to time, the a- 
verage price of grain of different sorts, in a populous and ex- 
tensive district, is an object of great moment to the community. 
Asa certain record of Statistical information, regularly kept, 
and always accessible, it is both useful and curious. As the 
measure of value, by which numerous rents and salaries are paid, 
it is not less interesting to those who pay, than to those who re- 
ceive those various revenues. In former times, the mode in 
which the public fiars were struck, was comparatively of little 
importance. The individuals or public bodies whose transac- 
tions were affected by them, were far fewer in number. But, 
of late years, the case is greatly altered ; as, by the recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, this standard is to fix the value, 
and regulate the payment, of the revenues of the clergy. 

But there is another point of view in which the fiars of a 
county appear to be of still greater moment. It is evident that 
grain, sooner or later, and, probably, within a short period, 
will become the only standard by which land-rents will be paid 
throughout the kingdom, Money, from its fluctuating charac- 
ter for the last thirty years, has proved a medium mutually un- 
fair, and not less dissatisfuctory, to both landlords and tenants. 
Taught by past experience, no landlord is now willing, without 
the assurance of an adequate rent, to alienate his property for 
any considerable length of time; and, without a lease of some 
endurance, no tenant is disposed to embark his capital and skill 
in the adventure of cultivation, In grain, as a measure of va- 
lue, a medium has at length been found, which, while it pre- 
serves the just rights of the one, secures a return for the honest 
industry of the other, 

In these circumstances, it is fortunate that there is no want 
of care, on the part of the Legislature, to ascertain the price of 
grain in the most equitable and impartial manner. Whoever 
considers the act of sederunt passed by the Supreme Court, un- 
der date 21st December 1723, will at once admit the general 
wisdom of that enactment. The rules laid down for carrying it 
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into effect, are not less judicious than comprehensive; and 
these, together with the extraordinary anxiety displayed in it to 
guard against deception, and the wide latitude left to both the 
Judge and the Jury to apply it to every variety of situation and 
circumstances, are sufficient to evince, that it is the execution of 
the law, and not the law itself that is in fault, in every instance 
where it fails to produce those beneficial effects which might 
justly be expected from it. 

Impressed with these sentiments, and fully aware of the im- 
portance of the trust that is reposed in us, we, your Committee, 
proceeded, with due care, to inquire into the facts and circum- 
stances, connected with the late judicial inquest, held at Lanark, 
for ascertaining the fiars of the county, for crop and year 1816, 
And here, in the outset, it is important for us to express the un- 
qualified opinion which we entertain of the personal honour and 
respectability of the Judge who presided, and of the Chancellor, 
and every member of the Jury, who ca upon this Inquest. 
Called upon, as we are, to examine their proceedings, it is in 


their official or collective, not in their individual capacities, that 
we have to speak of them. If they have committed errors, we 
are convinced that they are errors of inadvertency, not of wil- 
ful neglect. In what they did, it appears probable that they 


followed in the track, and were guided by the example, of their 
predecessors ; nor would their procedure, on this occasion, have 
excited the general attention, had it not been rendered import- 
ant by the peculiarity of the times, and the unpropitious circum- 
stances, under which it was instituted. 

In stating this sentiment, we are convinced, that we do both 
the Judge and the Jury nothing more than justice. Notwith- 
standing of which, a sense of duty compels us to report, that, 
after the most attentive examination of a Judicial Extract of the 
proceedings of the Inquest, which has been laid before us; and 
also, after conversing with some of the most intelligent of the 
witnesses, we found, that a more superficial and inadequate 
mode of taking the evidence could scarcely have been anticipat- 
ed, nor one less fitted to collect impartial statements, and, in 
the end, to elicit the truth. Independently of some strange in- 
accuracies attending this particular inquest (which shall be no- 
ticed in the sequel), we have no hesitation to say, that the gene- 
ral practice and procedure, in determining the fiars of this 
county, are certainly defective: In fact, they seem incompetent, 
either to satisfy the public, or to fulfil the intentions of the act 
on which they proceed. 

In order that our investigations on a subject in every way s0 
important may, as much as possible, unite the advantages of 
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precision and brevity, we will beg leave to state, in the first 
lace, some of the leading particulars, in which we found the 
ate mode of taking the evidence erroneous or defective; and, 
in the second place, we will take the liberty of suggesting such 
amendments on the practice, and on the procedure in general, 
as, from our opportunities of judging, we conceive, are most 
material to be ee in future. 

In the first place, then, as to the defective manner in which 
the evidence was taken. 

We are sorry to observe, that the witnesses summoned on 
this occasion were too few in number. ighteen only, in all, 
were examined, for the Three Wards of this great and extene 
sive county ; whereas, we are of opinion, that the half of that 
number was insufficient for giving a fair view of the transactions 
in grain of any single Ward. Further, we have reason to be- 
lieve, that the witnesses for the Lower and Middle Wards, 
were suggested by the clergy, and that even a Jist of their names 
was handed to the public officer, by a certain clergyman of the 
Ward last mentioned, whom we are enabled to point out, were 
it needful. The Sheriff-clerk, whose duty it is to direct the ci- 
tation of the witnesses, candidly acknowledged the above to be 
the fact, when questioned concerning it, by one of the members 
of our Committee. This, to say the least, was not a very im- 
partial mode of procuring evidence; For it is plain, that these 
witnesses were selected by a particular class of men, however 
respectable, in order to serve a particular purpose. Moreover, 
several millers, and malisters, whose names stand upon the list, 
were persons altogether improper to be cited, as they have a di- 
rect interest in raising the price of grain; and we understand, 
that, on that account, they have been uniformly and judicially 
objected to, in any processes arising out of this subject, before 
the Supreme Court. 

We have next to observe, that the witnesses (although per- 
sons of unquestionable character) were, one and all of them, 
chosen from the richest situations, and from the lowest, and 
most productive tracts of land, in their respective districts; a 
fact, of which any man may satisfy himself, who reads the evi- 
dence, and is at all acquainted with the topography of Lanark- 
shire. In an ordinary year, this partial procedure would have 
been, comparatively, of less importance ; and, in a very favour- 
able one, such as the year 1815, when the genial influence of 
the sun so powerfully operated, it ~— have been more easily 
appreciated, and more slightly felt. But, in a season like the 
last, so unpropitious, as probably never had occurred in the 
memory of man, when grain, thoroughly ripe, was exhibited 
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as a wonder in the public markets, we are warranted to say, that 
a more effectual method could not easily have been devised, to 
raise the fiars to an undue height. That these witnesses gave a 
fair evidence, in as far as they were questioned, or called upon 
to give it, we have no doubt: But it is certain, under stich pe- 
éuliar circumstances, that an incorrect and adventitious, and 
not a true average, has been struck, of the prices of the county. 

This, however, is not all. In questioning the witnesses, we 
find that little or no investigation was made as to the quantities 
bought or sold, and to which those prices referred; a very im- 
portant and material consideration, and one, without which no 
sound view of the subject could possibly be obtained: Further, 
that the inquiries, in general, related to the highest and the 
lowest, but seldom to the m#ddle prices, that were paid for grain; 
at least, such is the fact, as it appears upon the record. One 
of the most respectable of the witnesses, had been in the habit 
of regularly attending the Lanark markct; and that circum- 
stance was well known to every person. He had brought with 
him, to court, an accurate account, or register of the prices of 
grain, on every market-day throughout the season; which re- 
zister he had ready to produce. But he was surprised to find 
himself questioned merely as to the highest price, and the low- 
est, and then dismissed. In fact, according to the record, this 
witness is made to depone, as ‘ ignorant quoad ultra ;’ that is, 
we presume, if it mean any thing, that * he knew no more 
* about the matter ;’ a thing, which was very far from being 
the case, and which, we verily believe, never entered into his 
contemplation 

Moreover, it is worthy of remark, that the proof for the 
Upper Ward was taken solely from the town of Lanark, without 
any regard to that of Biggar or Carnwath. ‘This, certainly, 
was not very considerate, nor very fair towards a very extensive 
district ; as both the towns last mentioned, are places of consi- 
deration, in which great quantities of grain are weekly bought 
and sold. 
* There is another material observation which we beg leave to 
make. We have said above, that eighteen appeared to us to be 
an insufficient number of witnesses for this inquest. But it is 
to be noticed, that, of those eighteen who were examined, nine 
only deponed that the grain was of the growth of the county 
of Lanark; and eight only (some of the nine first-mentioned, 
and some not) deponed, that it was cf the preceding year’s crop. 
Moreover, of the whole of the eighteen witnesses, no more than 
stz swore to both of those material circumstances, which, by the 
act, are made a sine qua non in proving the fiars ; and, unless 
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they were taken into view, we humbly apprehend that the evi- 
dence was not admissible. But, independently of that strong 
consideration, if so large a proportion as /welve, out of the whole 
number of eighteen witnesses, did not depone to the grain be- 
ing both of the growth of the county, and of crop 1816, the 
fair presumption is (especially in so bad a season), that it was 
not; and, therefore, the evidence, so given, must have had 
the effect of very greatly raising the average beyond the proper 
standard. 

Upon what testimony, then, of a description fairly admissi- 
ble, have the fiars of this great county been struck? Upon 
that of siz persons only, as appears by the judicial record ; and 
those six imperfectly examined, and suggested from a quarter 
deeply interested in the issue of the Inquest! Of a scrutiny se 
singular, the natural and necessary consequence has been, that 
a Table of Fiars is produced that has astonished the public. 
Lanarkshire, which never was celebrated, either for scientific 
husbandry, or its products in grain, exhibits, for this memora- 
ble year, fiar prices, we believe, exceeding those of many of 
its neighbours, and even beyond the average rate of the metro- 
polis itself. . 

It is, however, a remarkable circumstance, that, although a 
peculiar dislike to all variety of illustration in evidence (so much 
enforced, as proper and necessary, by the Act of Sederunt), and 
a sort of sweeping and slumping turn of inquiry, seem to have 
characterized the proceedings of this court, yet they turned a 
very minute and curious eye to what was going on under their 
windows, while they sate in deliberation. The Inquest, as it 
chanced, was held on the 18th of February, a market-day at 
Lanark. The Jury were sworn in about 12 o’clock on that.day, 
when the sale of grain had already begun in the street. And, 
lest they should be supposed capable of beholding so interesting 
a scene with indifference, they actually took into account the 
selling price of oatmeal at the moment, which happened to be 
at the rate of 3. 10s, per load. Now, although we are willing 
to admire, as much as any of the gentlemen then present, the 
striking aptitude, the peculiar freshness, as it were, of this liv- 
ing example of price; yet we cannot conceal our surprise, since 
they adopted it into their proof, as the average of the day, that 
they forgot the precaution of getting the authority of the Judge 
interposed to stop the market, and thereby prevent the price 
trom either rising or falling, before its termination. 

There is only one other circumstance, relating to this part of 
the subject, to which we will take the liberty of adverting. All 
the witnesses from the Middle and Lower Wards, of course, 
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gave their evidence on the old Lanarkshire boll, to which they 
are accustomed. That measure, as ‘it is well known, is one 

k, or one sizteenth-part nearly, larger than the boll of Lin- 
ithgow ; a measure, which the Supreme Court, in repeated in- 
stances, has found to be the only true and legal standard for 
the kingdom. This fact of the difference between the two bolls, 
we find, was not unknown to the Jury; and it was naturally to 
have been expected, that, like former Juries, they would have 
fallen upon the device of deducting a sixteenth part. But whe- 
ther it was, that they honestly exulted in the superior copious- 
ness of their own native boll over that of other districts, or whe- 
ther they conceived it to be derogatory to the dignity of this 
our great county to borrow its grain measure from a more in- 
significant neighbour, it is not easy to determine ;—but it is 
certain, that, in striking the fiars for the Middle and Lower 
Wards, no difference was made on this account, and they ac- 
poe J are calculated according to the large boll of Lanark- 
shire. 

In regard to the Upper Ward, a circumstance next occurred, 
which created some embarrassment. It is the practice, it seems, 
of that Ward, to reckon solely by the Linlithgowshire boll ; and 
the question came to be, how the discordant measures of these 
districts should be assimilated? To some of the more intelli- 
gent of the Jury it appeared utterly indecorous, that a uniformi- 
ty among the three Wards should not be effected ; and, as it was 

ite plain, that, in all processes of figures, it comes to the same 

ing, in bringing about equalization, whether you take from 
the greater, or add to the lesser number, so the easiest way 
(they thought) would be to add a sixteenth part to the Upper 
Ward average. This proposal, we understand, was actually 
made—supported—and, in the end, put to the vote: However, 
notwithstanding the undeniable truth of the arithmetical axiom, 
it was negatived by the majority. The Upper Ward, in con- 
sideration of its high situation, and inferior climate, narrow! 
escaped being stretched on this Bed of Procrustes. It was al- 
lowed the privilege of retaining the measure sanctioned b 
law; while the two other Wards were set nearly at a sixteen 
part higher than that standard; as some unadvisedly say, to 
save the Jury the trouble of calculation, but, as we think, sole- 
ly for the credit and honour of the county boll. Be that as it 
may, it is unquestionable, that to those who have rents, sti- 

ends, or salaries to pay, according to the standard now esta- 

lished for 1816, it will make a difference of not less than about 
23. $d. on the best boll of barley, and 1s. 7d. on that of oats, 
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amounting, over the county, to a very large sum, as may be 
seen by the Table of Fiars, which is annexed to this Report. 

In considering the proceedings of this Jury, whatever may 
be said of the propriety of their proof in other respects, we 
have no hesitation to express our opinion, that, in striking the 
fiars according to the old Lanarkshire boll, instead of the bolt 
of Linlithgow, or standard boll of Scotland, they have acted 
unjustifiably, and probably also illegally; and that such con- 
duct, when coupled with some other circumstances which we 
have above stated, of a questionable nature, furnishes sufficient 
ground for instituting a process to reduce their verdict, provid- 
ed the county incline to adopt such a measure. 

Before we close these observations, we cannot help adding a 
few words concerning the selecting of the Jury ; a daty, which, 
we find, is usually performed by the Sheriff-clerk. By the Act 
of Sederunt, Sheriffs of counties are appointed ‘ fo summon be- 
‘ fore them a competent number of persons, living within the she- 
‘ riffdom, who have knowledge and experience in the prices and 
* trade of victual in those bounds, and from them to choose fif- 
‘teen men, whereof not fewer than eight shall be heritors, to 
* pass upon the inquest.’ Hence it appears, that the Sheriffs 
are expressly ordained to adopt a process, somewhat similar 
to that of the Grand and Petty Jury of England, in civil cases, 
Now, from any thing we can learn, no such persons were sum- 
moned before the Sheriff-substitute at Lanark, on this occa- 
sion ; and, of course, ‘ fifteen men’ could not be * chosen from 
them.’ We have reason to think, that fifteen persons were mere- 
ly summoned as Jurors, according to a list made up by the 
Sheriff-clerk ; among which number we can discover only se- 
ven who deserve the name of heritors, and few of them possessed 
of much property. On the other hand, eight are farmers (and 
some of them so designed in the record), or at least persons 
who make their livelihood by agriculture ; whose interest it ob- 
viously is, to have the fiars struck at as high a rate as possible, 
as their profits depend on the price of grain. We have dis- 
claimed above, in the distinctest manner, all intention of re- 
flecting personally on either the Judge or the Jury. We be- 
lieve that the Jury gave their verdict honestly and conscienti- 
ously ; but we may be permitted, with great deference, to ob- 
serve, that neither in the mode of seleeting this Jury, nor in 
selecting such a Jury at all, was the act very aecurately or ade~ 
quately obtempered. 


We shall now proceed, in the second place, to throw out 
some hints, which, we are of opinion, may preve usefcl for 
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improving the procedure, and taking the evidence on the in- 
quest, by which the fiars are in future to be struck. 

_ The county of Lanark is separated into three great divisions, 
the Upper, the Middle, and the Lower Wards; tracts of 
country which differ essentially from one another in soil and 
climate. ‘To any one who has bestowed due attention on the 
subject of Fiars, it will be evident, that if, by ‘ striking’ them, 
in so extensive a district, be meant ‘ the ascertaining the true 
medium value of its whole produce in grain,’ the thing is, 
strictly speaking, impracticable, by means of any inquest that 
can be held, or any comparison that can be made of the actual 
sale prices. But we should labour to make the nearest possible, 
approach to that medium, by diligence and accuracy. 

Of the poorer and higher districts of a country (usually, in 
this kingdom, by far the most extensive portion), little of the 
grain produced comes to the public market. Unless in very fa- 
vourable seasons, it is all of inferior quality. It is seldom equal 
to the wants of the inhabitants; and it is almost always con- 
sumed on the spot where it is raised. The average, or fiar 
prices, therefore, being constantly struck from superior grain, 
the growth of more genial’and cultivated situations, must, in 
a'l cases, exceed the actual medium. As these prices, however, 
when they once obtain the authority of law, beeome imperative 
on all parts of the country as the measure of value, it is plain 
that they must operate favourably, in some measure,‘ on those 

ersons who have to receive, and unfavourably on those who 
Fave to pay, rents or salaries, in a poorer district, and, vice 
versd, as to one of an opposite description. The land-owner, 
for example, at the foot of Tintock, who pays the clergyman 
of the parish his stipend according to the Favs of the county, 
necessarily pays him at a higher rate than another, who pays 
on the banks of the Clyde, and in the neighbourhood of Glas- 
ow. To the latter, popularly speaking, it may be called a 
air rate; but, to the former, it is learte supposititious. The 
fact is, it is virtually and truly unfair to both, This appears 
to be a considerable, although it is, perhaps, an unavoidable 
evil; but it may be incredibly aggravated or palliated, accord- 
ing to the method by which ihe fare are struck ; whether dili- 
gence, impartiality and skill, or the reverse of those qualities, 
guide that important operation. | . 

If these observations be just, which we conceive them to be, 
and if this be a necessary imperfection adhering to a useful in- 
stitution, it is a view of the subject that should constantly be 
present to the minds of those who are called upon, whether as 
Judges or Jurors, to assist in fixing a rule which, for the space 
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of an entire twelvemonth, is to regulate the transfer of so large 
a portion of the property of their fellow-subjects. It should 
demonstrate to them the propriety of drawing their evidence, 
if they mean it to be a fair one, from the poorer as well as 
from the richer districts,—from farmers and dealers of the high- 
est as well as of the lowest class. 

But further: If soil and climate are considerations so import 
ant at all times, in ascertaining a just average of the price of 
grain, they operate, with a force tenfold greater, in a bad sea- 
son, than in a good one. In a year, for example, like the one 
that has passed over us, the middling districts in every county 
and the poorest, were unfortunately almost equalized. In the 
former, where.science and industry used, in some sort, to cre- 
ate a produce nearly equal to that of the more fertile by nature, 
no grain, of last year’s growth, arrived at perfection, and lit- 
tle comparatively appeared in the market. Money, moreover, 
within the same period, was scarce beyond example. The 
dealers, who always both buy and sell with ready cash, were 
obliged, on this occasion, to give a credit in selling, sometimes 
of three, and sometimes even of six months; thereby enhanc- 
ing the nominal price of sale, by three distinct and separate 
ratios, namely, the interest of that price, the fair premium on 
risk, and the expense of carriage. These are a few, out of 
many considerations, that should engage the attention, and 
weigh in the minds of an intelligent Jury, whose duty, arduous 
and important at all times, was rendered doubly complicated, 
under such circumstances. 

With such views of the subject, and of the diffieulties at. 
tending it, (which seem considerably different from those of the 
late Jury); we are humbly of opinion, that, in conducting the 
procedure according to law, and im the true spirit and meaning 
of the Act of Sederunt, the followmg rules are important to be 
observed. 

First.—The Inquest should be held, duly and regularly, in 
all the Three Wards of the county, in the towns of Lanark 
and Hamilton, and in the city of Glasgow, respeetively; be- 
fore the Judge Ordinary, or Sheriff-substitute of those districts. 
This, we understand, was’ formerly the practice. Under what 
Sheriff-substitutes, or for what reason it was abandoned, it does 
not appear ; but it seems to have been given up, to save a little 
trouble and expense ; the worst of all the bad reasons that can 
be assigned, whe» a public benefit is in question. 

The objection of expense, as we understand, was made nt 
the Exchequer: Therelure, a petition from the county should 
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be presented to the Honourable the Barons of that Court, set- 
ting forth the propriety of reverting to the separate method. 
Seeing that both the Jury and the witnesses perform their duty 
gratuitously, it is not to be believed, that Government would be 
disinclined, on account of a small additional charge, to accede 
to the wishes of the county, and to allow the proof to be taken, 
in the manner best fitted to produce the intended effect, and to 
the peculiar circumstances of the district. The county of La 
nark, being of great extent, and comprising a tract of little 
less than fifty. miles in length, and more than thirty in breadth, 
at its greatest extremities, exhibits, as we have already said; a 
variety of soils and climates ; in which respects, it appears not 
less different from itself, than it is, in those and others, from 
different counties. In this view, it-cannot seem surprising, that 
its products should as essentially vary, and that they can, with 
no propriety, be estimated by the same standard. It is, there- 
fore, clear to us, that the fiars should be struck, for the Three 
Wards separately. , 

Should the County be of a different opinion, and deem it ex- 
pedient that they should be struck tegether, we should re- 
commend the obvious improvement of having the Inquest held 
at Hamilton, instead of Lanark. The former, although not 
nominally the county-town, .is, without dowbt, far more centri- 
cal and convenient for such a purpose. Were this material 
improvement to be adopted, it would answer two good pur- 
poses. In the first place, it would tend to remove the difficul- 
ty, of which, we ara informed, the public officers complain} of 
always assembling a proper number of witnesses: And, se- 
condJy,. it would, in a great degree, lessen the hardship which 
two-thirds of the witnesses now sustain (we mean those from 
the Middle and Lower Wards), in being obliged to travel, un- 
necessarily, and without any remunetation for their labour, to 
so great a distance as Lanark. On this point, we apprehend, 
there can be but one opinion. 

Secondly.—A Jury should be selected, in strict compliance 
with the form prescribed by the Act of Sederunt, which, as we 
already observed, greatly resembles that of the grand and petty 
Jury of England, in civil cases. ‘ A competent number of 
* persons should’ be summoned before the Sheriff,’ for this 
purpose, and not, according to the present mode, by a precon- 
certed list. ‘The persons so named should be the most respect- 
able in the district, whether for rank, characwr, or talents; and 
the eight heritors, who must be among the number, should 
possess not less than 100/. Scotch of valued rent each. It would 
add dignity, in our judgment, to high station, and it would do 
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honour to intelligence and ability, to be thus usefully employed 
in the public service. Besides, the revival of the judicious form 
just now mentioned, would tend to give dignity and importance 
toa procedure, from which all dignity seems to have been stu- 
diously taken away. 

On this part of the subject, we cannot help; with due defers 
ence, observing, that the important department of a Juror has 
too frequently committed to inferior hands. By this re* 
mark, we mean no allusion to the late Jury, nor to their la- 
bours, which we have commemorated. But, in an object of 
such high responsibility, as well as public interest, we are of 
opinion, that too much pains cannot be taken, to render the 
office in the greatest degree honourable and respectable, and 
to induce persons, such as we have described, cheerfully to un- 
dertake the duty. 

Thirdly—On a principle diametrically opposite to that, 
which seems to have guided the Sheriff-substitute of Lanark, 
on the late Inquest, the evidence should be sought, much moré 
in the middling and inferior, than in the richest districts of the 
county. We by no means wish to insinuate, that all proof 
from the richest parts should be excluded. But, if there be 
any justice in the foregoing observations, the utmost attention 
is necessary, to balance the vast preponderance, which these 
must always have, in every testimony that can be adduced ; 
and the more closely that that preponderance is examined, and 
the more judiciously it is modified, the greater the advances we 
shall make towards the grand object, the discovery of truth. 

For this purpose, two witnesses, at least, should be cited from 
each parish in the Ward, if the Inquest be held in the three 
Wards separately ; and not fewer than ten witnesses from each 
Ward, if the plan of one general Inquest be adopted for the 
whole county. ‘These witnesses should not be dealers in grain 
only; a class of men to which the evidence, in general; has been’ 
too closely confined; but respectable farmers, small and great, 
and others acquainted with ds rates of private sale, as well as 
the more open prices of the market. Moreover, the witnesses’ 
should be summoned, at least three months previously to’ the 
time of striking the fiars: Because a fair opportunity woald in 
that way be afforded to all, to acquire information, and to give’ 
Saat answers to such interrogatories as might be put to’ 

em. ° 

As has been already noticed, the ascertainment of the real 
and trwe medium price of corn, in such a county as Lanark 
shire, is impossible. But we cannot conceive, that any thing 
ke an approach can be “— towards so desirable an objects 

J 2 
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by testimony less comprehensive. Should there be any who 
object to it on the score of the time and trouble it would re. 
quire to examine so many for each Ward, (seeing that so small 
a number as six has recently been found sufficient for the entire 
county), we will only say, that with such persons we could hold 
no reasoning. ‘They would erroneously estimate the end by the 
means; they would indolently put a few hours of gratuitous ex- 
——- in competition with rendering an essential service to the 
ublic. 

. Fourthly.—As soon as the Jury is impannelled, and before 
any procedure take place, the Sheriff substitute should cause to 
be recited, in court, extracts from the different Scotch or Bri- 
tish statutes applicable to grain, and particularly, the Act of Se- 
derunt of the Supreme Court, so often noticed, under date 21st 
December 1723. The enactment last mentioned, although it 
has been, for nearly a century, the chief authority, under 
which the annual Inquest is held, is yet, we are sorry too 

very imperfectly known to most persons, who are likely to be 
cited on such Juries ; and it is of the highest moment, that they 
should be aware of its full import and tendency, before entering 
on the discharge of. their duty. 

Fifthly.—In the nice and difficult task of taking the evidence, 
there are several essential considerations, which, we apprehend, 
do not always come into the contemplation of Juries. 

It should be a constant rule, that the sale of no grain be ad- 
mitted in proof, excepting it be bona fide of the growth of ‘the 
county; nor that of none, which is the growth of a former 
year. These things, in an unfavourable season, are of especial 
importance, and every fact and circumstance regarding them 
should be sifted to the bottom. Lanarkshire, being a 
populous manufacturing county, never raises corn suffici 
its own consumption. Its markets are often filled with the sur- 
plus produce of its neighbours, and, sometimes, with importe- 
tions from foreign countries ; so that the most diligent expisca- 
tion should be employed to discriminate between those sorts of 
corn, and the native growth of the county. Again; when 
bad crop suceeeds to one that is abundant, (as was conspicu- 
ously the case with that of 1816), the markets, especially in the 
early part of the year, are sure to be filled with the better pro- 
duce of a former season, which must necessarily bear an ad- 
vanced price. In giving his evidence, then, as to such facts, 
the most candid witness, unless he have kept very accurate me- 
morandums of his transactions, will be liable to. err, and, on 
that account should be carefully put upon his guard by a re- 
Mecting Jury. 
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It should be an invariable rule, particularly in questioning 
witnesses from the remoter districts, to discover, whether the 
price given or received have been in ready money, or on cre- 
dit. ‘Little grain in such quarters is sold, excepting on the 
latter terms ; a circumstance which tends, without any intention 
to deceive on the part of the witnesses, to establish a nominal 
and fictitious price above the truth, and powerfully to affect the 
fixing of a medium standard. This, at all times, is an import- 
ant consideration ; but, in a very unfavourable season (for the 
reasons already assigned), it.may affect the produce of the rich- 
est, equally with the poorest tracts of country. 

It should be another rule, to examine all evidences on the 

ity, as wellas the quality of the corn, which they may 
ave bought or sold. A few bolls of very superior, or of very 
inferior grain, may sell at an extravagantly high, or a singular- 
ly low price; and yet the fact should have little influence in e- 
stablishing a true opinion as to the general average. A farmer, 
for example, with a situation and soil singularly favourable, and 
by means of early sowing, may produce a small quantity of ripe 
corn, probably a month before his neighbours, and fairly 
entitled to an extra price. He may gratify his vanity by thus 
surpassing them ; and his farm and its early produce may oN 
in the newspapers: But such circumstances should be carefully 
brought forward on the Inquest, and suffered to have their due 
veg with the Jurors. 
ixthly.—Evidence should be duly taken from every market- 


town in each Ward where the Inquest is held, and from ie 


where corn is usually bought and sold, and not partially from a 
single market town, as appears to have been the practice hither- 
to. Moreover, it would be advisable that some respectablé'per- 
son residing in each place, be appointed to take an account of 
the different prices that are paid on every market day through- 
out the year ; and such person to be remunerated for his trou- 
ble at the expense of the county, on making his report before 
the Jury upon oath. 

Seventhfy. — As it would be proper that the Jury were possessed 
of every authentic document which could throw light upon the ob- 
jects of their inquiry, there should be laid before them the Quar- 
terly States of the average price of Grain, that by law are di- 
rected to be published in the London Gazette, and regulate im- 
portation according to the late Corn Bill. These States afford 
a degree of evidence that would be satisfactory, although it is 
collateral to the subject, and might advantageously be collated 
with the vivd voce testimony. 


Eighthly.—It seems to be a practice as improper as it is unne- 
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cessary, to strike the fiars in three different qualities of the same 
species of grain; and it should, in our humble opinion, be dis- 
continued. 

It appears that the term Fiars, according to the learned Dr 
Jamieson, is derived from the Icelandic, in which language it 
denotes ‘ every species of wealth, real or fictitious ;’ thereby 
showing, that, in its origin, it is general and comprehensive, 
Tt further appears from the history of the were that the cus- 
tom of striking the fiars is of fiscal origin, and first had its rise 
in ascertaining the rate, according to which certain Royal rents 
or revenues were paid into his Majesty’s exchequer; in which 
case, a fair medium price, or general average, was intended to 
be fixed. 

_ The Act of Sederunt proceeds upon a similar understanding 
of the term ; and appoints the fiars, or general average price of 
every county in the kingdom, to be so struck. Towards the 
close, however, it has the following singular specialty, in regard 
to different classes of fiars. ‘ And further, in such shires where 

the use and custom has been, or where it may now be found 

needful and convenient to strike different fiars, according to 
* the several qualities of the different sorts of victual; the 

said use, which experience has shown to be good and pro- 
« fitable, shall be continued or introduced by the several She- 
‘ riffs respectively; and the said different fiars shall be fixed 
* and determined, as the other fiars, in manner above appoint- 
“ ed.’ That is to say, in counties only where the striking of 
more than one class of fiars has been found ¢ needful and conve- 
nient,’ or where experience has shown it to be * good and pro- 
fitable, ’ the practice shall be continued ; and, of course, dis- 
continued where found otherwise. ‘Thus, the question of expe- 
diency is committed solely to the Sheriff-depute ; and we could 
not desire it to be in more proper hands. It will be no difficult 
task to show, that the striking of more than one class of fiars 
is far from being desirable, and that it is even in a high degree 
injurious to the public. 

‘If to strike the fiars mean any thing, it must mean the ascer- 
taining and fixing the average rate, from a fair comparison of 
ail the prices that have been paid. To fix three ayerages, there- 
fore, implies a contradiction in terms, and is nothing less than 
an absurdity. This proposition, we apprehend, is self-evident; 
and it is sufficient merely to state it: To enforce it by reasoning, 
would be wholly superfluous, Absurdity in itself, however, is a 
harmless thing; and, were the practice chargeable with nothing 
worse, we should spare ourselves the labour of exposing it. Its 
injustice and unfairness afford stronger grounds of objection, 
and are deserving of more serious notice. ; 
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We have already shown, and, as we trust, satisfactorily, that 
to ascertain the true mean price, or average rate of grain, in 
an extensive district like Lanarkshire, is impossible. Bat every 
Judge and Jury will feel it to be their duty to make as near ap- 
proaches, to so desirable an end, as possible. We have fur- 
ther shown, that the chief difficulty which stands in the way, is 
the obtaining of proper data for calculation ; and that the great 
cause why all data, that can be obtained, are inaccurate, is the un- 
avoidable preponderance, maintained by the sale of superior grain, 
or grain from the richer districts, over that of inferior quality. 
Were the whole corn of a country to be regularly valued, be- 
fore it was consumed, and were that value to be registered, and 

roduced in evidence, these difficulties would at once vanish. 
amy let us see how the practice of striking three classes of 
fiars bears upon the question. 

It is plain to any one, who has turned his attention to the 
subject, that the striking of the Second and Third class of Fiars 
is next to nominal, in as far as the practice of business is con- 
cerned. The price of grain is seldom or never regulated by 
those two classes. They contribute only to perplex a very plain 
matter, giving rise to calculations neither solid in themselves, 
nor tending to any useful purpose. But the principle, on which 
they are founded, is of the most fallacious sort, and not less un- 
equitable than it is fallacious. We have said above, that a 
quantity of superior grain, comparatively small, although it sell 
at a high price, should have little influence in fixing a general 
average. ‘The effect, however, of this Threefold distribution 
of the fiars is, to raise the mean price of a country above its 
just level: For the first class must necessarily be calculated on 
corn of the description just now mentioned, the growth of the 
richest parts of the country. In this manner, these first fiars 
come to be regulated by a most unfair standard, namely, by the 
smaller quantity, sold at the higher price, instead of the larger 
quays sold at a lower price. In fact, a more effectual me- 

od can scarcely be imagined to aggravate the evil which we 
so anxiously deprecate ; to enhance the pernicious influence of 
superior corn in every calculation, and to render it altogether 

amount. If the duty of a Jury, in any view, be arduous, 
it is surely neither just nor prudent to encumber it with super- 
erogatory difficulties. If they cannot wholly attain the truth, 
it isin a striking degree unwise to lead them voluntarily into 
error. 

In some counties, indeed, such as those of Stirling and 
Perth, a distribution of Fiars into ‘Two classes is adopted. 
‘There, two distinct and different soils are supposed to exist, 
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in extensive tracts; the Carse or alluvial, and the field, or 
that adapted tothe turnip husbandry. It is impossible, as the 
farmers speciously allege, to assimilate the produce of these two 
different soils; therefore,’ thé yearly fiars must be ascertained 
for each soil] separately ; ‘and all land-rents, ministers’ stipends, 
and other payments are so accordingly regulated, by two dis- 
tinct standards, Without stopping to inquire into the accura- 
cy of the theory here held forth (which seems, at least, doubt- 
fal), we may observe, that these are peculiar and insulated cases, 
like which nothing is to be found among us. 
“ If the above reasoning, then, be just, there can be little doubt 
as to the question of expediency, and still less as to that of e- 
quity, in discontinuing the distribution of the fiars into three 
classes. The present practice, we find, has not been uniform ; 
neither, like some old abuses, can prescription be pleaded in its 
favour, either here or elsewhere. In 1815,'the fiars of Lanark- 
shire were struck in one general average; and out of nineteen 
counties, whose’ fiars were reported and published for that year, 
no fewer than eleven followed the same method, while eight 
only observed the threefold classification. Ifthe Act of Sederunt 
be taken as the rule for the’ continuance ‘or distontinuance of 
that system, every argument to be drawn from it is in favour 
of the laiter measure. That the practice is not ‘ needful nor 
convenient,’ is perfectly clear; and that it is neither * good 
nor profitable,’ is equally obvious. On the contrary, it de- 
serves the reverse of all these epithets ;-being as contradictory 
in theory as it is pernicious in practice, and introducing disor- 
der, and frequently injustice, into the transactions of such par+ 
ties as must have recourse to it. | we ld Re 

Under this important head, therefore, we beg leave to offer 
it as our opinion, that the Fiars, in future, should be struck in 
the following kinds of grain, and in one class only, viz. in Wheat, 
including Flour; in Barley and Bear, including Malt ; in Oats, 
including Oatmeal; and in Beans and Peas: That is to say, 
that it should be declared, by the annual Inquest, what is the 
fair average or medium price of each of those species, over the 
county, for the foregoing year. rigt ty Me 

To effect this important object, we apprehend that it would 
be necessary forthwith to make application to: the Court of 
Exchequer, or to the Court of Session, (whichever of the two 
inight be deemed the proper court) for permission to have the 
fiars struck in one average. ‘This is an application, which there 
is no great reason to think would prove unsuccessful, and may 
be made on the following, among other grounds. ‘ 
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Ist, That the idea of three averages of any one thing is.ab- 
surd in itself, and is a contradiction in terms. 

2dly, That the practice of adopting three averages of grain 
is worse than absurd, as it is, in every way, unfair, perplexing, 
and directly injurious to the public. 

$dly, That it is in express contradiction to the spirit and 
meaning, as well as to the letter, of the Act of Sederunt of 1733, 
which sanctions it only on the principle of its being found 
* needful and convenient’ in particular districts, and ‘ 

* and profitable’ to the ends of justice; none of which it has 
been experienced to be in this county. 

4thly, That if, in all counties, three averages were struck, 
no one could be justly said to have the advantage of another. 
But the case is widely different; in as much as it is believed, 
that not one-fourth part of the whole number of counties in 
the kingdom adopts the threefold method ; neither has Lanark- 
shire itself always adopted it. In parishes, therefore, where 
the teinds are not exhausted (and there are few, comparatively, 
in any other predicament), it is plain, that if three averages 
of grain be struck in the county to which such parishes belong, 
and an augmentation of stipend be obtained by the clergyman 
under the late act, he will certainly claim it by the highest rate ; 
thereby subjecting all those parishes to a most material loss and 
disadvantage, when compared with others that are assessed ac~ 
cording to one fair and general medium rate: For which rea- 
son, that it is just and proper, and consonant to the equal spi- 
rit of British laws, that all general assessments should be fairly 
equalized, by one fair and general standard. 

5thly, That the clergy themselves could, on no principles of 
equity, oppose the striking of the Fiars in one general class, in 
Lanarkshire, and a few other counties throughout the kingdom 
(where this partial practice prevails), when the actual origin of 
their revenues is considered. ‘The teind or tythe is; as the 
name imports, the tenth part of the gross produce of the soil, 
averagely taken. It was originally in this country, and it still 
is, in most countries of Europe, paid in the ipsa corpora of the 
various articles; which implies, beyond question, a medium 
rate. : 

Should such an application not be attended with the desired 
success, it will then be for the county to consider, whether, in 
conjunction with other counties in a similar situation, they 
should apply to Parliament to obtain the object in question ? 
And, in the mean time, whether a certain number of copies of 
this Report should not be forwarded to those counties, as the 
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most direct and efficacious method of turning their attention to 
$0 important a subject ? 

Ninthly, and Lastly.—Should this plan and these regulations 
be approved of and adopted, a Committee of the Commission- 
ers of Supply, not fewer than three, nor more than five in 
number, should be annually appointed at the general meetin 
held on the 30th of April, and to report on the 30th of Apri 
following, for the special purpose of superintending so import- 
ant a procedure. 

Among the useful consequences which these salutary regula- 
tions are calculated to produce, we venture to believe, that they 
would contribute, in a great measure, to remove those private 
murmurings and open complaints which the present careless 
mode of striking the fiars has lately engendered, whether a- 
mong the laity or the clergy. They would tend to allay that 
spirit of cabal and intrigue (so discreditable to a numerous and 
respectable body of men), whereby a partial selection of evi- 
dence, for the late Inquest, was held forth to the Sheriff-substi- 
tute at Lanark, and which that magistrate, new as he is to the 
office, a oe we believe, by the best intentions, unsus- 

tingly 
PeThat large bodies of men will generally be guided by narrow 
‘views and selfish motives, how high soever the character, or the 
disinterestedness of individuals, is among the number of admit- 
ted truisms, rather than of propositions requiring illustration; 
and, in a process like the one in question, which touches so 
much personal feeling and private interest, it is to be feared that 
such motives will bath powerfully and perniciously operate, un- 
less extraordinary caution be employed to counteract them. In 
the foregoing statement, we have endeavoured to suggest what 
occur to us to be among the best counteracting methods; and 
these may be shortly summed up, under the two following heads; 
First, to raise to a just importance, in the eyes of the public, the 
office and dignity of a Juror in this Inquest; and, Secondly, to 
conduct the Inquest itself on principles of such acknowledged 
accuracy, and such perfect fairness, as shall command the 
plause of those equally who are interested in, and of those w 
are indifferent as to, the result. It is on such principles alone, 
that the wise intentions of the Legislature can be realized, and 
the institution rendered useful to the community at large. 

In conclusion, we will observe, that it is a fortunate circum- 
stance for the success of any measure like the present, in which 
the advantage of the county of Lanark is materially concerned, 
that the power of carrying it into effect is, in a great measure, 
vested in the Sheriff-depute; a gentleman who, Loved, on 
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sundry occasions, has exerted himself in the service of the coun- 
ty, and for his services has, in the most conspicuous manner, 
both obtained and deserved their thanks. By our worthy She- 
riff, therefore, we are persuaded, that the frank and open man- 
ner-in which we have not only pointed out the defects in the 
present system of striking the Fiars, but suggested means for its 
improvement, will be examined with an attention, and pardon- 
ed with a candour, which are consonant to his character; and 
that he will concur in procuring the proper remedies, not more 
from neers own expediency, than from his zeal to promote the 
blic . ' 
All ehich we, your Committee, do, with great deference, 
submit, and report accordingly ; Witness our hands, 
(Signed) Betuaven & Stenton, 
H. Srevart, 
Wo. Bertram, 
Hucu Mossman, 
James Farie, 
Cuar.es STirRL1NG, 
James Hopxirk, 
Davip Marsnatt, 
Norman Lockuart, 
Rosert Brown. 
Hamilton, ‘7th April, 1817. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Recreations on the Natural History and recent Ravages of the 
Grubworm, 


Sir 

"Iw the grand economy of nature, every living creature, 
from man, the Lord of creation, to the meanest and most in- 
significant insect, has its appropriate functions allotted to it; 
and each, in acting its part, fulfils the purpose of its existence, 
and cooperates for the good of the whole. It would be arraign- 
ing the wisdom of Deity, to believe that there exists in nature 
any superfluous order of beings ; though there can be no reason 
to doubt, that many orders, if not checked in their multiplica- 
tion by others preying upon them, would soon become so nu- 
merous, as to prove highly detrimental] to the general welfare. 
In many cases, the requisite checks to redundant multiplication 
exist in nature alone; and, in others, the aid of the ingenuity 
of man has been required, and successfully exerted. ‘The ine 
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stances of the former are so numerous and so familiar, that, for 
the mere purpose of proof, it seems superfluous to refer to par- 
ticulars. But, in regard to the latter, it must be admitted, that 
much still remains to be done; and that man has not a little to 
jearn, before he can be said to possess the power of controlling 
such an increase of some of the lower orders of animals as must 
prove immediately hurtful to himself. 

These reflections have been thrown out as an apology for call- 
ing the attention of your readers to a subject which has already 
been discussed in your Magazine, but which seems not to have 
excited that interest, or led to that experimental investigation 
it merits, whether viewed as a branch of natural history, or as 
furnishing an antidote to a scourge of human life. I refer to 
the habits and economy of the Grubworm, which occasional 
commits such extensive ravages upon some species of our fi 
produce. The complaints of its depredations on the present 
growing corn crop, where it has succeeded an herbage one, are 
very general and loud in Scotland, ially by the occupiers 
of stiff, retentive soils, somewhat high lying ; and the immedi- 
ate loss occasioned in many instances must be very serious. The 
grubworm does more or less mischief annually ; but, in general, 
so trifling, ‘as not to excite alarm. It is only at certain periods 
that its inroads are so extensive as to attract particular notice ; 
but these generally occur in circumstances which render the de- 
struction it occasions doubly severe. 

The last crop that was materially injured by the grub, was 
that of 1800, succeeding the very defective one of 1799. This 
very properly led to some investigation about the means by 
which its depredations might be prevented, or at least diminish- 

Upon this subject, there is a very good paper subscribed 

A Z, in the second volume of your Magazine, as well as an- 

other, in the form of a review of Mr Stickney’s Observations, 

&c. To these, and to still another in the first volume, I would 

leave to request the attention of your readers, as being ex- 

nt so far as they go, and as furnishing a groundwork for 

further inve:igation, But still they fall short of the so much 

wished for result,-—a cheap and efficacious plan of checking any 

sudden or extraordinary incursion of this enemy, powerful from 
its numbers, and dreadful from its operations. 

Perhaps the first step towards the attainment of this object 
would be, to make a course of experiments, for the purpose of 
ascertaining, more fully and correctly than has yet been done, 
the habits and economy of the grub or larva. This would 
seem to require three years at least, and ought to be conducted 
vpon a large scale, That such a course is the most likely to 
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lead to the discovery of an expeditious mode of despatching the 
grub, is i would afford innumerable uenebie 
of making experiments in regard to their food and powers of 
locomotion, during their various developments, till they arriv- 
ed at the last perfect state of their existence, as win 
insects. By this means it might be known what food 
would prefer, what exertions they would make to obtain it, 
and whether they had any sense or habit which would enable 
them to find it out, if situated at a distance. Were this found 
to be a fact, many might be destroyed by placing their favourite 
food at particular spots, and watching the opportunity of their 
coming to use it. This is mentioned from observation, that, 
in a number of fields sown with different kinds of oats, the po- 
tato-oat has suffered most severely. It might also lead to the 
knowledge of what substances destroyed them, either i 
taken internally, or by coming in contact with them, and acting 
mechanically ; and whether, as has been supposed, the rains 
which ordinarily fall about the end of May and beginning of 
June, kill a great p ion of them. I am induced tos 
gest this as a subject for experiment, because we have had 
usual quantity of rain, last May and June, without producing 
the effect ; and because there appears greater reason, 
@ priori, to suppose, that cold occurring about these times, in 
years such as the present, when defective seed has been sown, 
may be assigned as a reason why the roots of plants, less vi- 
rous than usual, have been so extensively destroyed by them. 
fh short, there is no safe reasoning @ priori at all upon this 
subject. Every thing must be referred to facts, and our collec- 
tion of these is by fer too limited to warrant any sound and 


beneficial deduction rding a successful mode of preventin 
F the grub. . 


the hurtful ravages o gru 

It seems almost unnecessary to advert to the principal modes 
of destruction which have been proposed, viz. by crows, night- 
rolling, and the mes of foe lime, as none of them have 
proved efficient. ere the breeding of crows to be encourag- 
ed for this purpose, the cure might prove more hurtful than 
the disease. Night-rolling would require to be so frequently re- 
peated, that it would make the ground too consistent for the 
purposes of vegetation. Hot lime, if applied in sufficient quan- 
tity, would no doubt prove destructive to grubs; but what 
would prove a requisite quantity is unknown; and perhaps it 
might be so t as to make its application unadvisable. If 
lime were to be used, the preferable plan would be, to apply it 
in a pounded rather than in a slaked State; and a heat would 
be produced, after its application, by the reabsorption of the 
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water it had lost in burning, which would be more permanent 
and destructive than could be experienced after first slaking. 

I shall not, in conclusion, trouble you with a dissertation 
on the metamorphoses of the different species of corn grubs; 
but I may be excused the liberty of recommending to any 
of your correspondents who’ may make experiments regarding 
the best method of destroying them, or limiting their ravages, 
to note’ particularly the facts they may observe, as tenditig 
further to illustrate their natural history. This might sug- 

st a em of destroying them which might not o- 
therwise be thought of. In particular, it would be desirable 
to know, how long they exist as larve, or worms, the state 
into which they enter immediately after their exclusion ‘from 
the egg. I apprehend this-is much longer than is general- 
ly supposed. ey have been known not only to injure a 
crop of turnips in the end of July, but they have been found 
in great numbers in a potato field in the month of October; 
andl many of the potatoes were perforated by them to a consié 
derable dems It would also’ be desirable to know how long 
they exist in their next, or pupa state, or as chrysalids. In this 
dormant shape they remain till they are matured in all their 
parts, when they burst the case which enclosed them, and enter 
upon their fourth and last state. In this zmago, or unmasked 
state, they make their appearance furnished with wings, (some- 
times covered with cases, a8 in the beetle tribe), under forms 
entirely new and different from what they formerly exhibited ; 
and capable of propagating their species, which are producéd 
from eggs. It seems worthy of inquiry, whether the perfect 
insect does not sometimes deposit its eggs before using its wings, 
or whether it always exerts its new powers in removing to a dif 
ferent spot, to which instinct may direct it for that purpose ; 
as also, how long it lives and deposits eggs, and how long the 

remain before the grub or larva is produced. 

When these facts are ascertained, and others which might 
suggest themselves to a judicious experimenter, methods might 
be devised for destroying, or at least greatly limiting, the num- 
bers of this fatal prowler, in all the stages of its existence ; and, 
were the weather most favourable to its production and longe- 
vity known, those most likely to suffer by its ravages would be 
doubly on their guard against its dangerous operations. 

I hope many of your correspondents have anticipated me in 
these hints, and that your next Number will furnish some im- 
portant information on the subject of this communication. 

July \7th, 1817- 
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TO.THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on the Act for the Commutation of Thirlage in Scot~ 
land ; with an account of the Proceedings under it, in a Case 
which was lately dectded in the County of Peebles. 


Sir, 

... Your Scots readers are, no doubt, generally apprised of 
an Act of Parliament having been obtained in 1799, by means 
of the Highland Society, for the Commutation of Thirlage to 
mills throughout Scotland.. 

I do not apprehend that the benefit of this Act has been ge- 

nerally claimed; either the deficiency of the Act itself, or the 
vague and inexplicable nature of its subject, rendering it difficuls 
to foresee upon what principles Juries might proceed in giving 
the decision which is referred to them by the Act. 
__ As collision of opinion leads to justness of thinking, it might 
be of use, if your various correspondents would state the parti- 
culars of any decisions under this Act, which have taken place in 
their respective counties. I propose stating to you the only one 
that has taken place in the county of Peebles. But previously, 
it may not be improper to state the substance of the Act itself, 
for the benefit of those who have not ready access to it; and 
this, by divesting it of the usual technical verbosity, may be 
done in very few words. 

The parties who alone’ean claim the benefit of the Act are— 
not the tacksmen, but the proprietor of the dominant mill, cr 
the proprietor of the servient thirled lands, to either of whom it 
is equally competent. 

hen either of these chooses to have a commutation, he must 
epply by petition to the Sheriff of the county: within which the 
mill is situated, stating, in the petition, the extent and the rate 
of the thirlage, and his desire to have it commuted into an 
annual payment in grain, in terms of the Act. ‘This petition the 
Sheriff must serve upon the other party, who must give im his 
answers within 40 days of such service. Upon this return to 
the Sheriff, he must, within 30 days, fnd and deelare the pre- 
cise matters relevant to be referred to a Jury; and, within 29 
days of such finding, (or within 10 days of such finding by a su- 
perior Court, if any matter of his finding shall have been ap- 
pealed to such Court), he must pronounce an interlocutor, ap- 
pointingsadury to be summoned on a certain day, not less than 
$0 days aftér-pronouncing said interlocutor, nor more than 40. 
‘The numberof jurymen thus appointed and summoned by 
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the Sheriff, must be not less than 21 in number, and of this 
qualification, that they must be proprietors or tenants of land ; 
that, if proprietors of land, their land rent must not be less than 
90/. yearly, arid, if tenants, that the rent they pay yearly must 
ents dees:tham-o0hs mune peewee occupying their own 
lands, that these lands must be rated inthe cess-books to the 
extent of 30/. Scots of valuation. The parties then diminish the 


number of jurymen ours by one at a time, (the proprietor 
of the mill commencing the di 


aes or, in absence of 
either, the Sheriff for him, till the number is reduced to nine. 

The jury thus purged receive what evidence the parties hina 
inde are pleased to adduce, (the examination of witnesses being 
taken in writing, to be preserved in retentis of the Court for 
four years, in case of appeal), and hear the parties or 
tors, if they choose to be heard, upon the merits of 
and, upon due consideration, they are to determine the extent 
or rate of the thirlage, and convert it into an equivalent annual 
payment of grain; payment for the first year being to be made 
at the first Candliemas after the decision, and so forth yeazly at 
Candlemas, it being in the option of the payer either to deliver 
the ipsa corpora, or to pay the money price, as fixed by the fiars 
of the county within which the mill is situated. 

The decision of the Jury is to be registered; for preservation; 
in the county or ae register, within 60 days of its be 
ing pronounced ; the decision to become final, if not ap 
pealed from within three years after its registration. ; 

The tacksman of the dominant mill, and the tacksmet of 
the servient tenement, are obliged the one to receive, and the o- 
thers to pay this equivalent, without any claim on that account 
for deduction of rent ; ~~ disputes among the tacksmen of the 
servient tenement, as to the respective proportions of the com- 
mutation which it. falls on them to pay, being ordained to be 
settled by the aforesaid Jury. 

The right of some mills to multure upon the d/ata and invecta 
into Burgh towns, to be valued in like manner by a Jury—but 
to be valued in money, and to be redeemed at once by payment 
of the ascertained purchase money. 

Such are the outlines of the Act. It seems to labour under 
several deficiencies. 

When application is made to the Sheriff for division of com- 
mon land into severalty, a thorough division is made of the 
whole, without waiting for the consent of each individual in- 
terested in it; and the expense falls equally, pro rata of their 
respective interests, upon all concerned: For, in @ mea- 
sure of such public utility, it were absurd to have left it capable 
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of being frustrated through the self-willed refractoriness of in- 
dividuals. No such generality, however, seemis to be given to 
the measure of commutation of thirlage, from any thing that 
appears in the Act. So that, cegnny twenty different pro-~ 
perties were subjected to the bondage of thirlage to one domi- 
nant mill, the only specified mode of relief; by commutation, 
pointed out by the Act, requires the expense of a separate appli- 
cation by each servient individual. Or supposing; through a li- 
beral interpretation, that the Sheriff were willing to receive a 
conjunct petition from the whole twenty, or any number of them, 
oe to appoint one common Jury for the whole applicants ; yet, 
if any number of them refuse to concur, a general commuta- 
tion over the whole cannot be enforced by the applicants. Now; 
supposing (what is very supposeable from the multitude of su- 

rfluous mills throughout the country), that the mill could not 
Son afforded a rent, but in consequence of the thirlage attach- 
ed to it; why, the expense of keeping up the machinery, and 
a miller, &c. must still be incurred, in order to be in readiness 
to serve those who rather choose to remain thirled, than apply 
for a commutation ; otherwise their thirlage must be abandoned 
altogether, as the obligation to employ the particular manufac- 
turer, necessarily implies that he shall be in readiness to manu- 


facture the aeneneteny- Upon what peipeipiee then are a Jury 


toact in such acase? Are they to cafry through the commu- 
tation in favour of the applicants, upon the pee of their 
paying merely a fair equivalent, though in the almost certain 
prospect of the mill being obliged to abandon the thirlage of 
those refusing to join in the application for commutation ? Or 
are they to tax the commuters to the extent of indemnifying the 
mill for the loss of the thirlage above stated? No doubt the 
proprietor of the mill could enforce commatation over all, either 
by separate petitions, or perhaps by a single petition—but he 
may at reasons, good or bad, for not so doing; and, mean-~ 
time, what is to become of the tacksman of the mill, to whom 
it is not competent to apply for a commutation ? 

No provision is explicitly made in the Act for the expense of 
the process of commutation, whether it is mutual upon the par- 
ties, or falls entirely on the applicant. __ 

All these inconveniencies and multiplied expenses might have 
been avoided, if the Act (like those for the division of commons) 
had been more extensive in its operation, enforcing an univer- 
sal commutation of the thirlage of any one mill, upon proper 
spplation of any number of those in bondage to its — 3 

ay, had it extended so far as to render, henceforward, even the 
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thirlage of a proprietor’s own tenants to his own mill a pactum 
illicitum, I hardly conceive that such a measure would have been 
thought an oppressive stretch of Parliamentary power, accord- 
ing to the enlightened notions now so generally prevalent as to 
the deleterious effects of exclusive rights to employment. 

The Act seems marked by feebleness and inefficiency ; and the 
Highland Society would appear to catry too far their cautious 
fearfulness of innovation, to effect essential reform. * 

I proceed to state the case of commutation that recently oc- 
curred in Peebles-shire. 

The rate of thirlage (viz. a 25th part of what the mill had the 
exclusive privilege of manufacturing), was agreed upon by the 
parties in the petition and answers. And the extent of it, ina 
certain sense (viz. to all the oatmeal used in the family), was also 
agreed upon. But as to the quantity of oatmeal that should be 
considered as used in the family, the parties differed widely in 
their representation. 

The thirled lands had been under various states of occupan- 
‘ey ;—sometimes all occupied by one farmer—sometimes by two 
—or, reckoning subtacksmen, by three, four, or five. 

A great variety of witnesses, tacksmen, subtacksmen, ser- 
vants and others, were therefore cited as witnesses before the 
Jury, in order to ascertain that very vague and undefineable sub- 
ject the use and wont, a matter which must necessarily vary 
according to the characters of the tacksmen of the dominant and 
servient tenements—their facility of temper, or spirit of en- 
croachment—and their fearfulness or intrepidity in risking pro- 
eesses of abstracted multure. 

After listening to a deal of contradictory evidence in regard 
to what had been in fact, and what ought to have been accord- 
ing to opinion, the Jury found there was no possibility of ascet- 
taining precisely by evidence the use and wont. 

Upon the suggestion, therefore, of the Sheriff, with consent 
also of the parties, a measure was at last adopted (which, if it 
had originally occurred to the parties, would have saved all the 
expense of the witnesses, and that was, to lay aside all evidence 
whatsoever, and to refer it to the Jury to consider the extent of 


* Witness their bill for regulation of Weights and Measures, 
which was very properly rejected, as what would prove a mere tem- 
porary measure, unworthy of enactment, se long as a probability 
remained of an universal agreement upon one uniform standard 
throughout the whole civilized world (as in the change from the old 
—- the new), with a decenhary division so convenient for cal- 
culation. ‘ ys A132 
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the farm—to determine for themselves the mode io which it 
could be most profitably occupied—and the number of servants 
tequired for such occupation, with the quantity of oatmeal ne- 
cessary to maintain them, according to the usual mode of ad- 
ministering oatmeal to servants, viz. either 8% bolls, if a man- 
servant receive livery meal, living in his own house; or for por- 
ridge at supper and breakfast; if they get victuals in the master’s 
house. 

The farm was found to consist of about 400 acres; and the 
best mode of occupancy, part in pasture, and part in tillage ; 
and the quantity of oatmeal required by the families necessar 
for its management, to be 41 bolls, which the mill had the 
exclusive ptivilege of manufacturing at the rate of a 25th part, 
in name of thirled multure, instead of a 32d part, the common 
rate for manufacturing where there is no thirlage. 

Even after both the rate and the eztent of the thirlage had 
been thus defined and fixed, the question might still reear—upon 
what principle were the Jury to fix the commutation of the 
thirlage ? 

Were they to allow the mill merely the difference between 
the 25th and 32d part of the 41 bolls? or (in terms of a ques- 
tion started before the Jury, but which a miller, one of the wit- 
nesses cited, found himself not in a capacity to solve) were 
they to estimate the actual expense to the miller of manu- 
facturing 41 bolls—that is, allowing 10 per cent. yearly upon the 
original outlay of erecting the mill, 10 per cent. for repairs, and 
30/. or 401. yearly for the wages of the miller; and, considering 
what quantity of meal the mill could manufacture in a season, 
apportioning this expense upon the boll,—and to grant the 
miller the whole thirled multure of 41 bolls, after deducting his 
actual expense of manufacturing that quantity ? 

I shail not pretend to say upon what precise prinéiple the 
Jory proceeded in their decision. But in fact, as a ptoper com- 
mutation of the thirlage of 41 bolls of oatmeal, and the mill 
services of providing a sifter, and assisting at the incidental re- 
pair of a dam-dike of loose stones across a small burn that drives 
the machinery, they decerned the servient lands in the annual 
burden of 1 boll and 10 pecks of oatmeal. 

Thus the said servient tenement, as the price of manufactur- 
ing 41 bolls of oatmeal, must hereafter pay 1 boll 44 pecks as 
the common price of manufacture, besides the annual commuta- 
tion of Lt boll 10 pecks; or, in whole, the manufacturing of 41 
bolls must cost that tenement 2 bolls 144 pecks, 

Such is the relief from the bondage of thirlage obtained 

X 2 
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through the Act of the Highland Society, at least according to 
the interpretation of a very respectable Peebles-shire Jury ; and 
sweet as liberty is, I am afraid few will be willing to purchase it 
at such a price. 

Perhaps the Jury might have in view the insolence, the 
negligence and the knavery, which may very readily be expect- 
ed from one who has an exclusive right to your employment; 
and might conceive an exemption from being eventually subject. 
ed to these, was well worth a eertain extent of purchase money. 
But, by parity of reason, a right of imposing black-mail (a tri- 
bute paid by Lowland landholders to the heads of Highland Ca- 
teranes, to induce them to abstain from depredations upon their 
property), ought, in equity, to have been redeemed by an equi- 
valent purchase money—as a right clearly vested in many a 
Highland Chieftain, in so far as such a right was capable of 
ing established through long continued use and wont, 

I remain your constant reader, C.F. 
Peebles-shire, 15th July, 1817. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Operation of the Salt Duties: From Sir Thomas Ber- 
nard’s Letter to Mr Vansittart, on the Supply of Employment 
and Subsistence for the Labouring Classes in Fisheries, Manw 
Jactures, and the Cultivation of Waste Lands, Sc. 1817. 


As the evil (the want of employment) is not local or tempo- 
rary, the remedy must not only neral in its effects, but 
permanent in its duration.—Except the greater evil of the re- 
newal of the horrors of war, no measure seems adequate to the 
object, without the removal of every existing obstacle and im- 
pediment to the employment of the labouring classes, so as to 
augment the call for manual labour, in Agriculture, Fisheries, 
and Manufactures; and particularly, by the cultivation of our 
Waste Lawps and the extension of our Fisueries, to provide 
new sources of acceptable occupation. Looking to this object, 
it appears to me, and I shall endeavour to prove, that there is 
no obstacle or impediment that operates so generally and fatally 
against the increase of employment for the labouring classes, in 
these and many other respects, as the existence of the Satt 
Doties. 

There is hardly to be found in the infinite variety of created 
matter, any thing more valuable, or more generally applicable 
to yse, than CoMNON SALT. Composed of two deleterious ma- 
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terials, chlorine and sodium,—the united substance is more bene- 
ficial and salubrious than it is in the power of our limited un- 
derstanding to comprehend. Every accession of knowledge dis- 
covers new benefits and uses init. Its spirit is diffused over the 
boundless ocean. It gives health and purity to the mass of wa- 
ters, and to the inhabitants of the deep abyss. It preserves 
every species of food for the use of man—renews the exhausted 
soil and restores its fertility—and is healthful and acceptable to 

kind of animal. In respect of this important and neces- 
sary article of life, England has been peculiarly fortunate. Her 
brine springs are rich and abundant ; and, what is extraordina- 
ry, are stronger in proportion as they are more and more worked 
by the pump. A gallon of brine will yield above two pounds 
and a half of solid salt; whilst those foreign springs, which are 
the subject of the French report in 1795, are not of half the 
strength of the brine springs in the county of Chester. Add to 
this, that the waters which wash the bays and inlets of our 
coasts, are capable of producing an inexhaustible supply of salt ; 
and that the subterraneous treasures of coal that abound in 
every part of our island, afford means which no other country 
possesses, of purifying and crystallizing it for our own use, for 
the extension of our commerce, and for the supply of the world. 
No country, indeed, has been in this respect more favoured, ex- 
cept so far as (like the wand of Sancho’s physician), the arm of 
Government is extended to prevent our free enjoyment of the 
bounty of Providence. 

In preparing the salt from the brine, there is a refuse part, 
which is formed by the separation and decomposition of the gross- 
er — from the pure salt. This is cleared out from the pans 
and thrown on the ground, to the amount of several bushels * at 
each boiling. Before the excessive increase of the duties (which 
now are thirty pounds on a ton of salt, the original value of 


* In his Agricultural Survey of Cheshire (p. 238), Mr Holland no- 
tices an experiment made with this refuse salt, where it was spread, 
in the middle of October, on a’ piece of sour rushy ground, after the 
rate of eight bushels to the acre, and in another part sixteen bushels. 
In a short time the vegetation disappeared totally ; and, during the 
month of April following, not a blade of grass was to be seen. In 
the latter end of the month of May, a most flourishing crop of rich 
grass made its appearance on that part where the eight bushels had 
been laid. In the month of July, the other portion produced a still 
stronger crop: The cattle were remarkably fond of it; and during 
the whole ensuing winter, and for several years, the land retained, 
and yet exhibits, a superior verdure to the neighbouring closes. 
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which is about fifteen shillings) the salt proprietors were allowed 
to dispose of this refuse salt to the farmers, who knew the value 
of it as a manure, and (however inferior it might be to pure 
sal.) were very glad to purchase as much as they could get of it, 
at twenty-five shillings a ton; half of whieh went as a duty to 
Government, and the rest was a clear gain to the salt proprietor. 
The late Lord Coventry used to have a regular supply of this 
manure sent from Droitwich to his place at Crome Court; the 
excise officer attending to see it moved and laid on the land, and 
receiving a compliment fur his extra attendance. The quantity 
of this manure, which was at one time sold at Northwich alone, 
to the farmers of that neighbourhood, amounted, as we are in- 
formed by Bishop Watson, to near 120,000 bushels annually. 
This was a very considerable boon to agriculture, and an equal 
advantage to the salt proprietor and to Government in respect 
of the duty it paid. But when the duties.on salt were still more 
increased, the disposal of this refuse salt was prohibited, to the 
reat regret of the farmers ;—the country was deprived of the 
nefit of a cheap and rich manure,—and the whole of this re- 
Juse salt is now, under a relentless order, carefully swept up by 
‘the proprietor’s labourers in the exciseman’s presence, and 
thrown into the river. ‘ 

In order to promote and encourage the improvement of waste 
lands, as an additional source of occupation for the disbanded 
veteran and unemployed labourer, no measure can be proposed 
so desirable or effectual, as the removal of the impediments that 
arise from the duties on salt; the use of which, in agriculture, 
is now prohibited by a tax of forty times the value of the article, 
The supply of means for bringing the soil ¢mmedzately, and with 
little expense, into produce, affords the best and most effectual 
encouragement and incitement to the cultivation of waste and 
unprofitable lands, It is thus that the introduction of Liur 
into our list of manures, has produced, in the course of the last 
thirty years, the most beneficial and extraordinary effects in this 
country, by reclaiming millions of acres, hitherto deemed uncul- 
tiyable. The vicinity of a lime quarry, or the power of com- 
municating with one by water carriage, is marked in every part 
of England by improved cultivation and increased fertility :—yet 
lime is not so cheap, nor so powerful, nor so universal a manure 
as Sarr. Lime must be applied in much larger quantities; the 
carriage is much more expensive, and there are many parts of 
England where it cannot be had at a price to answer for the 
husbandman. But Sarr, duty free, is a great deal cheaper, and 
(as far as experiments have gone) very superior in power and 
permanency of effect; and it is to be easily obtained in all the 
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remote and desert parts of the island, the expense of carriage 
being comparatively nothing. At the same time, its power- 
ful quality, and the extreme caution required in its applica- 
tion, have occasioned some doubts with regard to its use as a 
manure, It seems, however, invariably to have answered, 
when used in the very small quantity of a bushel * to an acre ; 
and, when used in too great abundance, to have been as de- 
structive of vegetation, as it is friendly to it in small and care~ 
fully measured proportions, Bishop Watson accounts for these 
effects of salt, ‘ when applied as a manure én small quan- 
tities, from its efficacy in reducing weeds, dried herbage, dead 
roots, &c. into a putrid oily mass;’ and he goes on to ob- 
serve, that when salt is used. in a larger proportion, it pre- 
serves these matters from corruption, and the fertility of the 

und is thereby diminished, or wholly destroyed. This may 

confirmed and illustrated by reference to Sir John Pringle’s 
Experiments, which prove that common salt, when used in small 
quantities, accelerates the pu¢refaction of animal substances, but 
when used.in larger quantities it retards it. Whatever may be 
the physical cause, it seems now to be practically ascertained, 
that sa/t used in very small quantities, and mixed with loam or 
mould, is. a valuable and powerful manure; but thet in large 
quantities it is pernicious. . The fertilizing power of a Jittle salé 
is alluded to in Scripture; where the extraordinary conversions, 
to be produced by a few illiterate disciples, are compared to the 
power of a small portion of salt to fertilize an extent of soil:— 
‘ ye are the salt of the earth.” 

The use of salt as a manure, however, if we were relieved 
from the duties, would not be confined. to waste lands. The 
practice which existed a few years ago, of applying the refuse 
salt as a manure, would be renewed, and extended to every part 
of the kingdom. The farmer would also use the pure and mar- 
ketable salt, the price of which would not be so much as he for- 
merly paid for refuse salt. Applied in the small quantities I have 
mentioned, and especially when mixed in the compost dunghill, 
salt is the best and the ckeapest of all manures that can be used 
in the courses of agriculture. Its value in preserving hay which 
has been exposed to wet, has been long known, though the salt 
duties have now in a great measure precluded the use of it.— 


* I mention one bushel to an acre, on the authority of a gentleman 
who made a series of experiments on salt as a manure, and held that 
the proportion of a bushel to an acre answered best, and made the 


land most productive. Different proportions, however, may suit dif. 
ferent soils, 
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There is a custom in Spain and Portugal, which I have persone 
ally witnessed the practice of in North America, of daily plac. 
ing on stones in the sheep pastures, some dry salt for the use of 
the sheep. I have seen each of the sheep in his turn, and with 
eagerness, take a small portion of it. This is considered asa 
preservative against the rot, and as contributing to their general 
health and good condition. It is understood that a considerable 
part ef the salt which we export duty free, to America, is used 
for the purposes of agriculture; though by the time it reaches 
the American farmer, it costs him as much as two shillings and 
sixpence a bushel: and I have no doubt but in our humid and 
uncertain climate, and in the variety of our soils, it would in 
small quantities be found generally useful, in preserving our sheep 
from the rot and other complaints, hitherto deemed inevitable 
and incurable. In Spain the cows are regularly supplied with a 
Jittle salt ; and the increase of their milk, and the benefit which 
stable-fed cattle derive from it, are confirmed by many autho- 
rities. A Cheshire gentleman informs me, that when he wants 
extraordinary exertion from his horses, he always gives them 
a little salt; and this is analogous to the practice in the East, 
where the camels are allowed salt during the passage of the ca- 
ftavans over the desert to Alexandria, as a support in the ex- 
treme fatigue which they undergo. 

The advantage of augmenting the number of cultivated acres 
in this country, would certainly be of great use at present, and 
would have permanent effects on the increase of employment 
and subsistence in future. In many instances, however, legis- 
lative sanctions would be necessary to enable the parties inter- 
ested to proceed to exclusive cultivation; but in the millions of 
acres that surround our coasts, no partition of property, no 
cultivation of soil is required; we have only to reap what 
bounty of Providence has abundantly supplied. The boundless 
fields are already white for the harvest; and the labourers are 
standing all the day idle for want of employment,—ready to en- 
ter on their task as soon as the financial prohibition is removed. 
The encouragement of our fisheries has’ been often in the 
view of the Legislature; but all their measures have been de- 
feated by the Salt-laws. | Bounties, too, have been added, pro+ 
ducing little effect, and subject to great abuse; and we have 
= to learn, that the effectual and impartial bounty is to 
eave to the husbandman, the fisherman, the manufacturer, and 
to all, as far as may be, the free use of that produce which the 
bounty of Providence has bestowed upon the country. If wé 
really mean that the fisheries should prevail and prosper, 88 
sources of internal supply and external commerce, as providing 
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present employment for our sailors, and future nurseries for our 
navy—if we desire that the fisherman and cottager on the sea- 
coast should lay in a winter supply of salt fish for themselves 
and their neighbours, we must no longer embarrass them with 
vexatious conditions, which they cannot understand or comply 
with ; but leave them free to purchase, at a cheap rate, and at 
the nearest shop, the salt required for curing their fish, and 
to use it for the benefit of themselves and their country. It 
has been supposed, that there is already a sufficient allowance 
of salt for the fisheries, and that it is the fault of those who 
do not use it: But what sailor, what fisherman, or cottager, can 
provide what the law requires, proper and secure storehouses for 
keeping the salt, to be entered with and approved by the ex- 
cise officer ? Who can cure in bulk, or can dry-salt a hun- 
dred weight of fish with only fifty pounds of salt, the present re- 
duced allowance? And, even if the full allowance of salt were 
restored to the fisherman, and the previous condition of the 
erection and entry of proper and secure storehouses, entirely 
dispensed with,—what uneducated sailor, cottager, or fisherman, 
could travel through all the different sections of the Acts relating 
to this subject,—the bonds to be given, the annual accounts 
to be made out,—the entries, notices, and permits required,— 
and the penalties and forfeitures in breach of any of the forms 
prescribed? If an educated lawyer * will do this, he will see 


* A recent circumstance has occurred in regard to ‘ the Asso- 
ciation for the relief of the manufacturing and labouring poor,” 
where statesmen and lawyers were the acting parties, and every as- 
sistance given by Government; and yet all their measures baffled 
by the interference of a petty excise officer. As this is a case which 
came within my personal observation, I will briefly state the cir- 
cumstances.—In order to provide relief for the poor under the pres- 
sure of scarcity, the sum of 17,000/. was raised by private subscrip- 
tion in the metropolis. Among other measures adopted, a contract 
was entered into with the North-Sea fishermen, to purchase of them, 
at the rate of 18/. per ton, all the corned cod which they could not 
otherwise dispose of; and in the year 1813, six hundred tons of 
corned cod, and three hundred tons of fresh cod, were supplied and 
distributed for the maintenance of our own poor, and of the French 
prisoners then in England. In 1814, the pressure of the scarcity 
still continuing, the Committee resolved to endeavour to double the 
supply: they therefore invested the sum of 2264/. 11s. in the pur- 
chase of salt, prepared tanks for curing the fish, and hired double 
the number of vessels that were employed in the preceding year. 
When the fishermen were ready to proceed on their voyages, doubts 
were suggested, and notices given by the excise officer of the dis- 
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the impossibility of any of the class of labourers. and. seafaring 
men, such as I have described, ever taking the benefit of these als 
lowances. But, were the financial fetters of the Salt-laws once 
removed, we should then see what NATIONAL INDUSTRY and 
NATIONAL ENTERPRISE could effect. —Our sea-coasts would 
swarm with adventurous fishing-boats ; new means of employ. 
ment would be afforded to the necessitous and. unemployed; 
new supplies of life would be conveyed into the interior of the 
island ; new sources of commerce be opened to foreign couns 
tries, and nurseries of seamen abound on our sea-coasts. No 
region on earth is so well adapted to the salt-fish trade. We 
are a-naval power; the ocean is our element.. We a 
hardy enterprising race of sailors, now grievously suffering for 
want of employment: we have shoals of fish surrounding our 
coasts, and an inexhaustible store of native salt, which may be 
more easily and much more profitably applied in curing fish, than 
by exportation. , 

Though MANUFACTURES may not supply so great or so desir- 
able an increase of our means of employment as. Agriculture and 
the Fisheries, yet every addition to our Manufactures is a con- 
siderable addition to the demand for labour, as well as to the 
resources of the country: and here, too, the sa/t-duties present 
the same obstacle to progress and prosperity. On two of our 
manufactures, there is a limited and qualified allowance of the 
salt-duties—on glass, and oxymuriatic acid for bleaching: but 
there are, articles essentially necessary to our manufacturefs, 
which the salt-duties prevent our making at home; so that we 
are obliged to purchase from abroad, at much higher prices than 
we could make them at home. Such are mineral alkali, sal-am- 
moniac, magnesia, and Glauber salts; which might be made in 
this country with great advantage, and in great quantities, with 



































































































trict, as to their allowance of salt. An alarm instantly spread a- 
mong the fishermen; and though, upon the Committee’s applica- 
tion to the Treasury, an order was obtained for the Excise to make 
the full allowance of salt, duty free; yet the terror of pains, penal- 
ties, and Exchequer processes, prevailed among the fishermen, and . 
most of them abandoned their contract for the season, In conse- 

quence, the quantity of 900 tons, or rather (what might have been 
obtained but for officious interference) the expected supply of eigh- 
teen hundred tons of palatable and nutritious food for the relief of a 
suffering population, was reduced to 150 tons, being only a twelfth 
part of what might otherwise. have been obtained: ‘The Association 


was subjected to a heavy loss, and countless loads of fish were lost 
to the country. 
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@ part of the salt which we now export, free of duty. In o- 
ther manufactures, the effect of the salt-duties is only to injure 
the English manufacturer, who, for the salt which his works 
require, must pay a duty of fifteen shillings a bushel on our 
own native salt, whilst the foreigner has it duty free. To enue 
merate all the uses of salt, in their various processes for faci- 
litating and improving their operations, would require an in- 
timate and confidential knowledge of the secrets of their ma- 
nufactories ; but it does not require that minute degree of in- 
formation, to be convinced, that, on all our manufactures (the 
exports of which exceeded in value, last year, FIFTY-THREE 
MILLIONS), considering them merely as oljects of taxation, the 
revenue suffers more in them only, from the effects of the salt- 
duties, than the salt-duties amount to. 

Of articles essential to our manufactures, and capable of af- 
fording an increase of employment for the poor, in case of the 
repeal, or allowance of the salt-duties, I shall first notice the 
article of MINERAL ALKALI, an ingredient in soap, and in some 
other of our manufactures. Three tons of salt will make one 
ton of mineral alkali, the salt, without the duty, costing forty- 
eight shillings, and, with the duty, NinEeTY-srx PouNDs. The 
salt-duties, in this instance, are not simply an impediment, but 
a prohibition ; and, in order to obtain this ingredient for soap, 
&e. our manufacturers have been driven to have recourse to 
Spain for barilla, the price of which varies very much. Dur- 
ing the war, it was as high as 80/. per ton, and is as low as 
80/. at present. If salt were allowed to be used, free of duty, 
mineral alkali could be made of a superior quality, and at an 
inferior price, from our own salt-works. At the same time, the 
supply of darilla is very insufficier: ; and our soap-boilers are 

erally obliged to use other inferior articles instead of it, 
his year the importation of barilla, though more than usual, 
is 6500 tons: but that is only a part of what this country re- 
quires for soap, and other manufactures. It is calculated, that 
there would be an annual demand at home for 20,000 tons of 
mineral alkali, and that as much more might be immediately dis- 
posed of at foreign markets. Such a regular supply at home, 
would improve the quality of soap, lessen its price, benefit our 
other manufactures, and afford an advantageous market for 
120,000 tons of salt, now sent abroad duty free. It would set 
all our salt-manufactories to work (many being now shut up), 
and produce an immediate increase in the demand for labour, 
not only in the salt-works, and in preparing the new works for 
making the mineral alkali, and also in making it, but in our o- 
ther manufactures. It would bear a duty of ten shillings per 
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hundred weight, producing about 400,000/. a year to the reve- 
nue. Mineral alkali is an article so useful, that it is hardly pos- 
sible to anticipate the extent of the demand for it, if the salt-du. 
ties were out of the question: and with the spirit, science, and 
capital of our manufacturers, and our inexhaustible supply of 
an and coals at less than sixpence a bushel, our advantages in 
the manufacture of it would be such as to exclude all competi- 
tion of foreign manufacturers. Iam not unaware, that, when 
this has been suggested, the objection on the part of the Excise 
has been, that if Government were to allow the use of salt, 
which pays a duty of 30/. a ton for making mineral alkali, to 
pay only 10/7. a ton, the revenue would lose by it; and that 
what would be gained by the alkali-duty, would be many times 
over conceded in the salt-duty. Now, it does not seem to have 
occurred, that the salt proposed to be used for making this al- 
kali in England, is now exported duty free, for the benefit of 
foreign manufacturers ; and that, if my sanguine wishes could 
be realized, and 40,000 tons of mineral alkali annually made from 
120,000 tons of salt, which would be otherwise sent abroad duty 
free—the revenue would gain 400,000/. a year, where it now 
receives nothing—the country would save nearly as much more 
of money now remitted abroad for the purchase of bari/la—our 
manufactures and export trade be augmented—the salt proprie- 
tor obtain a better market—the demand for labour be increas 
ed—and the public greatly benefited. 

Another similar instance occurs in the making of saL AMMO. 
N1AC; an article necessary to our manufactures, and hitherto 
imported at a considerable expense. ‘This is so useful in work- 
ing metals, that not less than twenty tons of sal ammoniac are 
annually used —— of metals in Birmingham only. Our 
chemists lately discovered a process for making it from common 
salt, not only at much less expense, but of a superior quality ; but 
the excise-officers soon found out, that the salt used in this pro- 
cess was liable to the full duty. Baffled, however, in this, the 
manufacturers made another effort, by adopting a process for 
making sal ammoniac from the bittern of common salt- works, 
which is otherwise waste and refuse; but here again the excise- 
officers interfered, and decided, that the code of salt-laws pro- 
hibits this bittern to be converted to any such use, without pay- 
ment of a duty that amounts to a prohibition. In the conse- 
quence, foreigners have made use of our own discovery, to esta- 
blish manufactories of sal ammoniac in France and Germany, 
In North Britain, however, the use of this dettern is allowed by 
Government, and sal ammoniac is making from it in many parts 
ef Scotland, 
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During the process of making common salt, it would be easy 
to separate the MaGNesiA, and thereby gréatly to improve the 
quality of the salt for curing fish and animal food, and at the 
same time to produce quantities of magnesia for exportation ; 
but the effect of the salt-laws is to prohibit the use or sale of 
magnesia so obtained. As to GLAUBER saLTs, the salt-duties 
have had a still more injurious and vexatious operation. I have 
observed, that there is an allowance of the salt-duties for mak- 
ing orymuriatic acid for bleaching. In preparing this, there is 
a considerable residuum which had been thrown away. To pre- 
vent this waste, a gentleman in Lancashire constructed a large 
apparatus, consisting of boilers and crystallizing vessels, and 
succeeded in producing from this residuum many tons of very 
fine GLAUBER sALTs, on which he paid to the revenue the then 
existing duty of 30/. a ton. * Government, however, ’ (says Mr 
Parkes, from whom I transcribe the fact) ‘ has forbidden the 
sale of the residuum ; and, consequently, this extensive appa- 
ratus has become useless.’ In these and other articles of ma- 
nufacture, though the increase of the demand for labour may 
not be so considerable as in husbandry and the fisheries, yet if 
the total amount of what would be added to our manufactures 
by the repeal of the salt-duties, be fairly estimated, with its con- 
sequences in the increase of commerce, and of the trades and 
occupations connected with manufactures and commerce, we 
shall find a considerable and immediate addition would be there- 
by made to the sources of employment. 

It must indeed astonish foreigners, that an immense prohibi- 
tory impost should be laid on an article of British produce, 
essentially necessary to our manufacturers, agriculturists, and 
fishermen; whilst Ireland and Scotland are burthened in a 
lesser degree, and France, and Spain, and all the rest of the 
world are entirely free. Very different is this from the policy of 
ancient governments, recognised by the greatest and highest 
authority: *‘ Of whom do the kings of the earth take custom 
or tribute? of their own children, or of strangers?’ * Of 
strangers. ’—* THEN ARE THE CHILDREN FREE. ’—But with us, 
and by our laws, the strangers are free; and the children are 
taxed to forty times the value. 

The imposition of a tax, so far beyond the real value of the 
article on which it is imposed, inevitably leads to strictness and 
severity of language in the regulations respecting it; and not- 
withstanding all the pains, penalties, forfeitures, and restric- 
tions, which have been so lavishly bestowed on these acts, pay- 
ment of the duty is very frequently evaded. ‘Taking into con- 
sideration the increase of price charged to the consumer, where 
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an excessive tax has been previously advanced, and that this in- 
crease of price is also anplied to stolen salt which has paid no 
duty at all, there will be little doubt but that the consumer pays 
twice the amount of what is received on account of this tax into 
His Majesty’s Exchequer. This, however, is a minor consi« 
deration to that of the pernicious effects which it produces on 
the moral character of the labouring class. The temptation of 
Jorty times the original value, on a necessary article of life, be 
comes so great as to affect their principles, and to convert ho+ 
nest men into scurvy knaves. Thievery, and its concomitant 
vices, prevail in the neighbourhood of great salt-works, to an 
alarming degree. The salt is of so little value to the proprietor 
before the duty is paid, and is of so much value to the thief who 
evades the duty, that this kind of petty plunder is carried on to 
a considerable extent ; so that many farmers in the neighbour- 
hood have a regular supply of salt at very reduced prices, pe 
riodically brought to their houses, to cure their bacon, salt their 
cheeses, and for other domestic purposes. This generates thieves 
ish habits among the labouring class, and prepares them for a« 
trocious crimes. Two young men, who were executed a few 
years ago in Cheshire, or defending their plunder by shooting 
at an exciseman, and who appeared to be by far the least culp+ 
able of their gang, confessed at the gallows, that pe/ty thefts in 
salt-works, were the origin and cause of their criminal habits, 
and of the unhappy termination of lives which might others 
wise have been a blessing to the community. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 
Remarks on Surface- Draining. 


Sir, 

Tr you consider the following remarks upon surface- 
draining in any degree worthy of a place among your useful 
communications, you may insert them :—as they are made from 
repeated observation, they should certainly be the more deserv- 
ing of credit. 

arface drains should always be made, where the ground will 
allow, in as level a direction as possible, not only as the best 
method of drying the land properly, but likewise of Drea 
the water in the drains from making irraptions in the so! 
through which it passes, as it always does, when allowed to de- 
scend with too much rapidity to the stream it is destined to fall 
into, .As a great proportion of the land requiring surface 
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drains is much elevated above the beds of rivers, or even 
smaller streams, it requires a considerable degree of both in- 
genuity and experience to conduct the water in a proper di- 
rection, till it unite with these streams. The benefit derived 
from draining marshy wet land, is acknowledged by all who 
have made the experiment; and as the practice, for many 
years past, has become voir general in most parts of the 
country, the sheep pastures have, by this means, been much 
improved, though not to the extent they are capable of, ow- 
ing chiefly to the injudicious manner in which a great pro- 

rtion of the drains are led, having too great a descent. 
Where the soil is easily washed away with the force of the ra- 
pid current, deep and dangerous gulfs are thus formed ‘in the 
middle of the pastures, and every succeeding flood increases 
the extent of them. What is still worse, the small stones and 
sand are carried to, and lodged on level and valuable land on 
the sides of large streams; and, in certain situations, where 
the force of the current is abated, are collected in great quan- 
tities, and are often the means of altering the course of the wa- 
ter, and thereby doing much damage, not only to meadow and 
pasture lands, but frequently to fine arable haughs. When 
draining hill land was first introduced, it was accounted the 
best method to make the drains in a straight line, from one end 
to the other, so that the water might meet with no obstructions, 
but have a free and rapid descent. ‘This method was attended 
with many circumstances, either detrimental, or, at best, of lit- 
tle benefit, as the situation of most land required so much de- 
scent in a straight line, that the drain was often made nearly 
parallel with the run of the water upon the surface: this being 
the case, the land intended to be drained was not dried at all, 
and the rapid force of the water had the effects described above. 
Although surface-drains are now laid on with much more judg- 
ment than they were aaa or thirty years ago, yet the 'great 
body of landlords and even farmers have not as yet paid so much 
attention to the proper method of draining the surface of wet 
land as the subject appears to me to require: there is still ‘much 
room for further improvement, &s every pastoral vale in the 
country, where draining has been practised, will fully testify. 
Were the water conducted from boggy and other wet Jand by 
drains nearly level, at least with a very moderate descent, the 
ground would receive the greatest possible benefit, and the wa- 
ter be conveyed to the burns, or other larger streams, ‘with‘a 
gentle and easy motion, leaving the soil undisturbed by the 
agitated and increased current of a deep descent. Where 
drains were made with-a-rapid-deseent, many years ago, upon 
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soils penetrable by the force of water to any great depth, eve 
succeeding flood, to the present day, has 1 a eee cr 
unskilfulness in planning out the drains, and of stupidity in 
allowing the water to continue still in the same course. e 
evil might still be in a great measure removed, by taking as 
much of the water as possible out of, or preventing it from 
running into, these deep-run cataracts, and conveying it to 
the place of its destination in such a level as has been alrea- 
dy recommended: The expense of this improvement would in 
most cases be trifling, and the benefit derived from it both 
valuable and permanent, not only to occupiers of hill pastures, 
but likewise to all who have an interest in the low grounds, 
where the continually increasing banks of small stones and sand 
cause much damage to their valuable possessions. These con- 
siderations should induce those interested, to set speedily about 
removing an evi] which is constantly increasing, particularly in 
wet seasons, and must gradually waste the property of such land- 
lords and tenants as are affected by it. Where linns are form- 
ed upon the banks of large streams, the stones and sand washed 
from them are likewise very hurtful; and this might, in many 
cases, be easily remedied, by preventing the water from falling 
over these linns, and conducting it, by small drains, to places 
where it might descend gently to the course of the water below. 
Were these seemingly small improvements effected, a vast addi- 
tional quantity of wool, butcher-meat, all kinds of corn, pota- 
toes, flax, and other articles of the first necessity, might ‘be 
raised. ‘The occupiers of hill farms, if properly encouraged by 
their landlords, might, by a little exertion, in two or three 
years, do much to remedy the evil complained of: They would 
serve their own interests materially, by having the land drained 
in a proper manner ; they would not run the cool of losing so 
many of their sheep and lambs in the deep gulphs occasioned by 
the rapid descent of the water ; nor the valuable surface of their 
best pastures wasted from the same cause. Those who occupy 
the haugh lands, might proceed with more safety to confine the 
water within a proper course, as the sand-beds would not con- 
tinue to increase so much in bulk, and of course fewer altera- 
tions and depredations would be made by the flooded current.— 
These assertions are undoubtedly obvious to every person capa- 
ble in the smallest degree of tracing the connexion between 
cause and effect, and who has paid the smallest attention to the 
subject. 
July 1817, Iam, &c, 
p a L. 
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General View of the Agriculture of the County of Bute; with 
Observations on the Means of its Improvement, Drawn up for 
the Consideration of the Board of ‘Agriculture; Bz WittiaM 
Arron, Writer, Strathaven. Glasgow, 1816. 


Tus, we suppose, is the last of the Surveys of the Scot- 
tish counties that have been undertaken under the direction 
of the Board of Agriculture; and as the Board has hither- 
to devoted a large share of its funds to the purpose of bring- 
ing before the public the rural economy of this part of the 
island, it is not to be expected that we shall soon have to no- 
tice another Report from Scotland,—at least not Reports cast 
in the same mould, and composed of the same materials as 
those to which we have so often had occasion to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers. The legitimate object of them—the sub- 
ject upon which alone the Reporters, in the far greater number 
of instances, were at all qualified to write—has been attained. 
All that is in any degree interesting and instructive in the agri- 
culture of Scotland, may be-found described and commented 
on, in more than one of these local Surveys; and the same 
topics, without much regard to the actual practices of the 
counties whose names appear on the title-pages, have been dis- 
cussed, frequently at considerable length, in the greater num- 
ber of them. Indeed, it seems to have been thought no part of 
the duty of the Reporters to confine themselves to the circum- 
stances of the particular county on which their labours were 
to have been employed. On the contrary, as it was thought 
desirable to fill up the multifarious outline of the Board at all 
events, the want of the necessary materials in the county under 
survey, seems to have been sometimes eagerly embraced, as 
affording 4 fair opportunity to indulge in speculation, which, 
according to the taste or talent of the writer, was either for the 
most part confined to the repetition of what had been already 
stated in its proper place by his fellow-labourers, or wandered 
at large, often in a controversial form, into almost every de- 
partment of human knowledge. It was necessary, by some 
means or other, to make a decent-sized octavu velume for every 
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county, whatever might be its extent, or the interest which its 
rural economy was calculated to excite. Jealous of the im- 
portance of the district on which the surveyor was employed, in 
proportion to its comparative insignificance, the best method, 
it seems fo have been imagined, was to maintain its rights, 
by te to it a liberal allowance of paper and print- 
ing. us, the ers of East Lothian and Northumber- 
land, in one of which the best arable husbandry has long pre- 
vailed, and, in the other, such a degree of skill in the rearing 
and fatting of live stock, as is not probably exceeded in any 
part of Britain, ought to hide their diminished heads at the 
sight of such massy tomes as have been transported hither, 
— great labour and expense, from the Highlands of Scot- 


It will be suspected, from this mode of proceeding, that, 
however valuable may be the matter contained in the County 
Surveys, it is not exactly in the best state for immediate use, 
To some, the great length of these works, and, to others, the 
expense of purchasing them, may be serious objections; and 
the difficulty of eonsulting them has been seldom lessened by 
the addition of an index to their contents. It is nevertheless 
certain that this plan, or perhaps want of plan, possesses se- 
veral recommendations, among which it may be mentioned as 
none of the least considerable, that the reader who looks into 
& Report for the hy + of learning the state of property, or 
the succession of the tillage crops of a particular county, may 
be no less surprised than delighted with stumbling upon’ an 
elaborate essay on Finance, or a clear exposition of the ruinous 
consequences of the Poor-laws of England. 

A laudable attempt has, however, been made, in the Ge 
neral Report of Scotland, to remove every cause of complaint, 
by condensing the substance of these County Reports into a- 
bout a fourth part of the space which they at present occupy. 
As within these limits it was still found practicable to make room 
for a good deal of original disquisition on questions of political 
economy and miscellaneous literature, many of the combatants, 
whose prowess had scarcely been heard of beyond the bounds 
of their respective counties; seem to have gladly availed them- 
selves of this less obscure arena to acquire distinction. This 
collision of opinions, and variety of discussion, could not fail 
to be acceptable to all those who had contemplated, with de- 
light, the same scenes on a smaller scale in the County Reports. 

ut the General Report, while it is undoubtedly distinguished by 
the same claims to public-favour that have been already alluded 
to in the case of the former works, seems to want their novelty 
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and minuteness of local description, and has been, for this or 
other reasons, most unwarrantably concealed from the public 


eye. 

But no limits can be set to the resources of genius. In sea« 
son and out of season, the labours of the press ought to be 
persevered in, and instruction pressed in a variety of forms, 
even upon those who may be foolish enough to think that they 
have nothing to learn, or at least that there is nothing very use= 
fal to be learned from the quarter whence instruction has hi- 
therto been so liberally supplied. We are therefore happy to 
understand, that the apex of the triangular pillar, bearing as 
an inscription the words, ‘ Code of Agriculture,’ will soon be 
completed ; and as the lower parts of the edifice have alread 
become stationary and immoveable, no danger to its stability is 
to be apprehended from the additional weight of this highly or- 
namental entablature. 

When a class of commodities, in daily use, lie long on hand, 
and at last, if sold at all, must be sold at a reduction in price, 
it may be often difficult to determine, whether this proceeds 
from their being supplied in greater abundance than formerly, 
or from the demand for them having fallen off; or both these 
causes may be combined in producing the effect ; or it may be 
true, in reference to individuals of this class, that either they 
have not been put together in a workmanlike manner, or in- 
clude some materials of a bad quality, which renders them uns 
serviceable and unmarketable. 

As we shall not soon have another opportunity of entering 
into these questions, it was intended to say a few words on eachs 
on the present occasion, and particularly on the one last men- 
tioned, which is perhaps the most important of all. But we 
had not cross tit in the perusal of this work, till we saw 
good cause to relinquish so hazardous an undertaking. Mr 
Aiton, in truth, is almost as hostile to Reviewers as if he had 
passed all his life near the lakes of Cumberland. It is really 
painful to us to have furnished one, from whom we have receiv- 
ed so many excellent communications, with even the shadow of 
areason for charging us with ingratitude. But it is surely to 
detract but little from the reputation of a writer, who has em- 
ployed his pen on so many different subjects, to point out what 
appeared to us a few faults, even if = were really such, while 
we have said so much to his praise. e writer of the present 
article, however, does not feel it incumbent upon him to enter 
into the controversy which Mr Aiton seems disposed to mains 
tain; and has resolved, in vaio to prevent any similar discus 
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sion, to which his intended remarks on the merits or demerits 
of the present work might have given rise, to confine himself, 
for the most part, to an impartial analysis of it. 


The county of Bute, situated on the Firth of Clyde, is com 
posed of the island of that name, with the islands of Arran, 
the two Cumbraes, Inchmarnoch, Lamlash or Holy Isle, and 
Pladda. Arran, the largest, is about 20 miles long, and from 
11 to 8 miles broad, containing upwards of 100,000 acres ; and 
Bute, the most valuable, is only about a third of this extent; 
‘but the former is, the far greater part of it, mountainous and 
unfit for cultivation ; while the latter is, with some exception, 
rather low land, and susceptible of improvement. The other 
islands are inconsiderable in extent, and appear to be of little 
value, in an agricultural point of view. More rain falls here 
than on the east coast—almost twice as much, if the accuracy 
of the tables given in the work may be depended on, as at Dal- 
keith in Mid- Lothian ; yet the climate is understood to be re 
markably mild in Bute, and healthy in all the islands. Clay 
seems to be the prevailing soil of the arable land ; but the soil of 
a large proportion of the whole county is of a dry, sandy or gra- 
velly deseription. Slate is found in abundance in Bute ; lime- 
stone and marl in Arran, as well as in several parts of Bute; 
and in both, it is said, seams of coal are known to exist, though 
they are not worked. Rothsay, in Bute, is the only harbour 
of any note in the county ; though Lamlash, in Arran, is pro- 
bably one of greater occasional resort. About 600 acres‘ of 
these two islands are covered by sixteen lochs. ‘The streams 
are necessarily small; but the falls of some of them are strik- 
ingly beautiful and picturesque, especially when they have been 
swollen with torrents of rain. 

From the Second Chapter (on the State of Property) we 
learn that the landed property, exclusive of the territory belong- 
ing to the burgh of Rothsay, is vested in four Noble families, 
and six Commoners, the Sonate of Bute holding more than 
hajf the valuation of the county, and the Duke of Hamilton 
nearly one third. The ‘ Management of Estates’ is next treat- 
ed at some length, without any particular reference to Bute- 
shire; and some account given of the attempts at improvement 
made by the Earl of Bute about the middle of last century, 
which were not persevered in, but have been lately resumed, 
and of the great ameliorations in the island of Arran, contem- 
— by the Marquis of Douglas. When some progress has 

made by these Noblemen in their very praiseworthy exer- 
= it shall be our object to lay an account of them before our 
readers, 
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Of the Buildings, which occupy the Third Chapter, nothing 
can be said that is peculiarly interesting. Rothsay Castle, the 
occasional residence of the Scottish Kings, and the Castle of 
Arran, exhibit, in their rains, no inconsiderable traces of their 
former grandeur. Of modern buildings, Mount-Stewart House, 
in the Isle of Bute, is the most spacious, commanding a delight- 
ful view of the shipping on the Firth of Clyde, and of the oppo- 
site coast. ‘The public buildings are undeserving of particular 
notice; and the farm-houses and cottages, as might be expected 
from the low state of its agriculture, to be presently described, 
are, with few exceptions, .utterly contemptible. ‘Fhe villages, 
however, are said to be cleanly and well constructed. ; 

A great part of the Fourth Chapter (on Occupation) is com- 
posed for a more extensive circle of readers, than the writer of a 
county Report can reasonably expect to attract towards his 

Alter eleven pages of didactic and controversial matter 
on the size of farms, there is somewhat more than one page de- 
voted to the size of farms in Buteshire. ‘ Arran is still occupied 
‘ on the old feudal. plan of townships or hamlets, where ten, 
‘ fifteen, twenty or more tenants, are jointly and severally bound 
‘ for the rent, and who possess the arable part of the farm ran- 
‘ rig, changing the lots every year, having the pasture land in 
* common, and the interior of the island is one great common 
* to all the inhabitants.’ In Bute and Cumbrae, the farms are 
occupied in severalty; but generally of small or moderate di- 
mensions, upon an average 100 acres. Under the head * Cha- 
racter of Farmers,’ there is a very learned account of § Drui- 
dical and Scandinavian monuments,’ and of the Scandinavian 
mythology ; succeeded by notices regarding the introduction of 
Christianity into these islands; with some very curious anecdotes 
of Donald Macarthur, a shoemaker, and an apostle of enthu- 
siasm, who has, very fortunately for this country, taken his de- 
parture to America. ‘Teinds (tithes) occupy a good deal of Mr 
Aiton’s attention, from the time of Moses to that of Charles I., 
and downwards to the present time; and some very important 
alterations in the law are recommended, in regard to the sup- 
port of the clergy, for whom Mr Aiton still maintains, in spite 
of the Reviewer of his Survey of Ayrshire in the Farmer’s 
Magazine, the heritors should be beund to provide glebes worth 
from 200/. to $00/. per annum. The subject of Leases is treated 
in a very methodical manner, under three several heads; but 
we do not find a single sentence, in the seventeen pages of this 
able Dissertation, to make us acquainted with the tenures, whe- 
ther tenancy at will, or for a period of years certain, by which 
the cultivators of Buteshire hold their possessions at present. 
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* On arable farms,’ says Mr Aiton, ‘ much travelling is not 
* necessary; and more sterling knowledge, as well as wealth, 
« may be acquired by a steady and constant attention to their 
* farms, than by scampering to_ fairs, ea, Tae markets, 
* weddings, and raree-shows.’ ‘This ‘ foolish propensity,’ he 
adds, ‘ is pointed out as a proper subject for all proprietors of 
* land, and their virtuous factors, on which to exercise their 
‘ delectus persone.’ It is impossible to doubt the expediency of 
such a rule; but it would require the talents of the virtuous M. 
Fouche himself to superintend its application. How many fairs, 
roups, markets, &c. would Mr Aiton allow an arable farmer to 
attend in the course of a year, without subjecting him to this 
surveillance ? 

Chap. V. (on Implements) is chiefly occupied with a description 
of Mr Wilkie’s plough, which happens to have been introduced 
into Bute. For the plough used in Arran, we must have recourse 
to Mr Headrick, whose information is, that * they use av 
¢ awkward and clumsy Scotch plough, of the old construction, 
‘ ‘drawn by four horses yoked two and two, with a driver. Ge 
* nerally a man or two follows the plough, to reduce inequalities 
* with the spade.’ The other implements, or such of them as 
are in general use, do not appear to deserve particular notice. 

From the Sixth chapter (on Enclosing), we learn that there are 
no commons in Bute, but that Arran is, for a great part of the 
year, that is, from harvest to seed-time, an entire common ; arid 
that eyery hamlet has a tract of common pasture attached to it 
through the rest of the year. Thorn hedges are found to pro- 
sper in Bute; and it is expected that ‘ the greater proportion 
* of the Island will be enclosed and subdivided during the pre- 
* sent leases, which are extended to nineteen years.’ Scarcel 
any part of Arran and Cumbrae can be said to be enclosed. 
These notices occupy about a page; and the remaining nine 

of the section (on Fences) are very judiciously devoted to 
instructions how to raise thorn hedges. Mr Aiton very happily 
ridicules those ‘ people of a speculative turn,’ and ‘ theorists,’ 
who have a notion of thorns‘ being killed when their roots 
reach the cold ¢/J below the soil.’ The same foolish notion, it 
seems, had been entertained, and even acted upon, in the case 
of fruit-trees. *‘ By way of teaching the trees better economy, flag- 
* stones, or a pavement, were laid between the soil and subsoil, 
¢ with a view to compel the trees to grow secundum artem instead 
* of secundum naturam. "This is a mere freak,’ &c. 
The Seventh chapter is on ‘ Arable Lands ;’ and Mr Aiton 
ry candidly admits, at the outset, that ‘ this important opera- 
‘ tion of husbandry has not yet attained the greatest perfection 
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* over the county under review.’ A ‘ species of improvement 
(fallowing) is not altogether unknown in the island of Bute;’ 
which is a clear proof that, if the management of its arable land 
is not quite perfect, it must be very nearly so. Another notice 
which leads us to the same conclusion, is im these words. ‘ The 
* mode of cropping on some of the farms in the island of Bute 
‘ is liberal, and would do no discredit to the most improved 
* districts. On many others it is far from being so proper; and 
‘ in Arran, and even in some parts of Bute, the course of crop- 
* ping is as absurd as ever it was there or any other part of 
* Scotland. It is only a small part of the possession that has 
* ever been ploughed ; and that part is kept under almost con- 
« stant cropping, chiefly with oats and bear or big, both of 
« which are nearly choked up with weeds, especially le, of 
« which I have seen two plants for one of the corn or bear in 
« some of the Arran fields.” Wheat and barley are sown to a 
small extent in Bute; but bear and oats are the most common 
crops. ‘ By far the greatest part of the oat crop on the island 
of Arran does not exceed three times the seed sown.’ From 
the quantity of rain that falls in Buteshire during the harvest 
months, and the vast quantity of weeds that grow among the 
crops, ‘ the harvesting of grain becomes difficult, to a degree of 
‘ which farmers on the eastern parts of the Island, and where 
‘ the ground has been cleaned and enriched, can form ne just 
‘ idea.’ The only remedy which Mr Aiton could suggest, ‘ is, 
* to neglect no opportunity of doing all that is possible among 
‘ the crop, on every favourable occasion of the weather, even 
* on Sabbath, if any thing can be then done to purpose:’ And 
then follows another hit at our unfortunate Review of the Ayr- 
shire Survey, as a prelude to the total discomfiture of the Re- 
viewer, which is reserved for the Appendix. As the prevalence 
of weeds is assigned as one of the two causes of the difficulty 
experienced in securing the crops, might not another remedy be 
suggested besides the working on Sabbath, ale the extir- 
pation of those weeds? Turnips and carrots, like fallowing, 
are * not altogether unknown ;’ and potatoes are extensively 
cultivated. Cobbett’s papers on potatoes certainly deserve all 
the expressions of contempt which Mr Aiton has not failed to a 

ply to them; but it is, indeed, a very unsafe thing for any writ- 
er, whatever may be his talents, to meet this author in the field 
of controversy. Under the section on ‘ Cultivated Grasses, ’ it 
appears that red clover has been sown on several farms in Bute ; 
but it is scarcely yet known in the island of Arran. The only 
difference between what is called the annual and perennial varie- 
ties of ryegrass, is, we are assured, occasioned ‘ by the different 
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* mode of treatment. ’—* Ryegrass may be formed into what is 
* called,annual growth; and that again, by a reverse in its con- 
* dition, restored at pleasure to that which is perennial.’ Some 
* stranger gentleman,’ who has taken the trouble to act as an 
annotator on this Survey, observes on this p e, * that the 
restoration at pleasure may be questioned ;’ to which Mr Aiton 
replies, that he is ‘ perfectly confident it is easy ’—so easy, in- 
deed, that he has not thought it worth his while to point out 
the means of effecting it. Timothy and Fiorin lend their assist- 
ance in completing the section ; though it does not appear that 
a rood of either was ever cultivated in Buteshire. 

‘ Grass Lands’ are the subject of the Eighth chapter. It com- 
mences with historical notices of Scottish meadows—proceeds 
to describe the art of hay-making—contains a very learned in- 
ventory of the grasses found in these meadows—and, in the 
Second Section (on Pastures), treats of occasional and perma- 
nent pasture under separate heads, with the weeds that infest 
the former, and the vast advantages of bringing the latter under 
the plough at certain intervals. This last point is well illustrat- 
ed by the experiments made on ‘ some of the richest haugh 
* land in Scotland, lying round Hamilton palace, which had 
* been in pasture for more than twenty years; and was broken 
* up in 1804, kept in crop for six years, and again restored to 
* pasture.” During these six years, the proprietor gained, 
from the advance of rent, not less than 9903/. 4s.; and the new 

asture was far preferable to that which was twenty years old. 
‘hat strange infatuation, after this decisive experiment, to 
persist in the practice of alternate husbandry, with all its over- 
whelming expenses of five or six ploughings, twice as many har- 
rowings, gathering and carrying off weeds,—manure, fallow, and 
reen crops! We should hope that this excellent example will 
followed by the noble Marquis’s tenants at least, if not by 
farmers of all sorts and sizes everywhere. 

As there does not seem any thing very interesting in the gar- 
dens and orchards, or in the woods and plantations of Bute- 
shire, we shall pass on to Chapter Eleventh, which treats of 
* Wastes.’ About a half of Bute, and not an eighth of Arran, 
come under the description of arable land; and little of the 
rest of either island is held to be susceptible of much improve- 
ment. Yet there is a very ful] account subjoined, of the best 
modes of improving waste land, particularly all the different 
varieties of moss, one of which seems to be litile inferior in fer- 
tility to the Hamilton haughs; for ‘ a third, or even a fonrth 
* crop may be taken from such moss, without the least fear of 
exhausting its strength.’ Flow-moss, too, is proved to be a 
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singularly productive soil, from @ vast number of most success- 
ful experiments. 

The chapter on Improvements fills a very respectable space. 
The sections are, Draining—unknown except in a few situa- 
tions in Bute; Paring and Burning—never tried ; Manures— 
chiefly a didactic treatise; Irrigation and Embankments—no- 
thing of either in Buteshire. 

‘ Live Stock’ is the title of the XIVth chapter. The cat- 
tle are said to be a motley breed, the greater part similar to 
the Argyle or Galloway breeds (which the reader, if he pleases, 
may believe to be quite the same); and the rest of the Ayrshire 
dairy breed. So much for the cattle of Buteshire, disposed of 
in a few sentences. But this rather scanty information is am- 
ply compensated by twenty pages of novel and appropriate mat- 
ter on the valuable properties of the Ayrshire cow, and on the 
system of dairy management in that county in all its branches. 
* The sheep are of three different breeds, viz. the aborigines, 
small, without horns, and their faces white or yellow, ’—‘ The 
* black-faced and the Cheviots, with some pets of a mixed race.” 
Horses have been imported of late from other counties, the na- 
tive breed, notwithstanding their many good properties, being 
rather too small for the draught. Buteshire does not make any 
great figure in the other species of live-stock ; but the mountains 
of Arran are plentifully stocked with game, and birds of prey, 
and serpents. 

In the next chapter, we are told that ‘ labour has not yet at~ 
* tained to much perfection in any. part of the county, and 
‘ particularly in the island of Arran ;’ 4 piece of information 
which we must make over to the reader as we have got it our- 
selves, as we do not very’ clearly ‘understand what it means. 
Wages seem to be much the same jn Bute as in those other 
parts of the West of Scotland where there is no demand for la- 
bour but in the imperfect eultiyation of the soil. Cottagers a- 
bound in all parts of the county ; and yet this is not enough; 
they should abound everywhere, as Mr Aiton, nowise discour 
ed by the sneers of dashing farmers, proceeds to argue wit 
great ability. Provisions are ‘ as low as in any other part of 
Scotland; ’ and fish ought to be plentiful. Peats are almost 
the only fuel. 

The title of the Sixteenth chapter is * Pelitical Economy.” 
From this we learn that * the roads in Bute have been brought 
* to a considerable degree of improvement;’ but that in Arran, 
* they are far from being so good,’ though two excellent roads 
have been recently completed in that island by the Marquis of 
Douglas, with the usual assistance of Government; which, upon 
certain conditions, defrays half the expense of Highland roads 
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and bridges. Under the section on ‘ Fairs and Markets, ’ there 
is another attack on our Review of Mr Aiton’s Ayrshire; and it 
appears to be the singular felicity of this gentleman never to 
thave written a line which he would wish to see expunged, nor 
ever to have given an opinion which he was not both able and 
willing to defend. The manufactures of this county, which con- 
sist of the labour performed at two cotton mills, and by a few 
weavers, are treated of in eighteen pages. Great importance 
is justly attached to the Fisheries ; and whether the subject is or 
is not within the province of an Agricultural Reporter, a good 
article on it Seat not have justly exposed him to the ‘ censure 
* of critics.’ From ‘ Abstracts of the Fishing Trade of the 
“ Port of Rothsay,’ for 1809 and 1812, their seems to have 
been fewer hands employed in the latter than in the former year. 
‘The Salt-laws come in for a share of well-deserved reprobation, 
as must always be the case whenever the fisheries of Scotland 
are the subject of discussion. The poor of this county are 
neither numerous nor burdensome, having no other relief than 
from collections made for them at the church-doors, with the 
interest of money destined by benevolence to this purpose, or 
accumulated by the Kirk-sessions. Here again the bitter recol- 
lection of the Review, so often referred to, starts up in his mind, 
and calls forth his indignation. But it is but fair that Mr Ai- 
ton should be heard for once in his defence; and though the 
subject is not exactly an agricultural one, it is that on which’ it 
was thought Mr Aiton had been most to blame, though it now 
appears that the ‘ celebrated songs’ so appropriately introduc- 
ed into the Ayrshire Survey, as well as his * remarks on that 
* head, have been generally approved of,’ and produced very 
beneficial results. 

* Lhad occasion, in my Report on the county of Ayr, to notice 
* that “ the streets of towns and villages, and public and private 
“ roads, in all parts of that county, (and, it may be added, in the 
“* counties of Renfrew and Lanark also), are occasionally infested 
“ with vagrant beggars, and sometimes with tinkers and gypsies, who 
** gorn, and thieve, and pilfer, and extort alms from the weak and 
“ timid, to the disgrace of the police, the terror of the inhabitants, 
* and discredit of humanity.” I also pointed out the lodging- 
* houses, or hotels des vagrants, where large parties of them met at 
* night to consume their spoils in feasting, drinking, swearing, and 
* carousing, at the expense of the simple whom they have duped, 
* and.the timid whom they have terrified. To show how these he- 
* terogeneous companies spent “ their sinister gettings, ” I orgie’ 
‘ part of the celebrated songs of the immortal Burns, where their 
* characters and conduct are depicted in strong but just colours. 
‘ This has met with reprehension in a certain Review already refer- 
‘ sed to, and already refuted. But since that part of this Report 
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$ was sent to the press, I have seen advertisements in the newspapers 
* announcing, that the noblemen and gentlemen of that county have 
* resolved, at their last Quarter sessions, to put an entire stop to va- 
‘ grant begging in Ayrshire from and after the 24th June 18i4; and 
* have appointed a proper number of constables, and taken other 
* necessary precautions to carry their resolves into effect. And ac- 
‘ cording to good information which I have had from that county, 
* these poems on that subject, by their favourite bard, and my re- 
* marks on that head in the County Survey, both generally approved 
* of, even by some who dislike other parts of Mr Burns’s writings 
* and of that Survey, have both contributed towards influencing the 
* resolutions that have now been adopted. To have in the slightest 
* degree promoted such excellent resolutions, or even to have anti- 
* cipated them, or found that my ideas on so important a subject 
‘ were in unison with those of the noblemen and gentlemen of that 
* respectable county, are to me highly gratifying, and more than a 
* com ion for all the sneers and insinuations of the impartial 
* Reviewer of that Report. 

* The consequences of these resolutions will be, to send the 
* swarms of vagrants that have hitherto infested Ayrshire into the 
* neighbouring counties, of which Buteshire is one. This will, I 
‘ trust, compel the magistrates of these counties to adopt similar 
‘ resolutions, till the disgraceful practice of vagrant begging is put 
* an end to in every county of Scotland. If I durst presume to 
* think that I had been in the least degree instrumental in effecting 
* such a reformation in the morals and police of the country, it 
‘ would give me the highest pleasure, though my endeavours to 
* bring that-about should be ridiculed by all the reviewers in Scot- 
* land.’ p. 368, 369. 

But Mr Aiton’s indignation extends further than to review- 
ers and vagrant beggars. ‘ Beggars are the most numerous ; 
* but show-men, venders of gingerbread, and what are in Scot- 
‘land termed fairings, from their being sold at fairs, packmen 
* (pedlars) and vagrants of all descriptions, will be prohibited 
* from pestering the country. The venders of sweetmeats at 
* country fairs, are the greatest nuisance and disgrace of these 
* assemblies.” Mr Aiton has shown, on former occasions, that 
he is no great admirer of John Knox—and it is plain enough, 
from the present work, that he has as little veneration for White- 
field and the Methodists. Yet neither Knox nor Whitefield, if 
we may place such names together, could have written with 
more severity against ‘ fairs, roups, markets, and raree-shows, ’ 
and those who attend them. If it were possible_to believe that 
Mr Aiton could ever change his mind on any subject, one might 
suspect that he is fast verging towards Puritanism. Every- 
thing, it seems, in the shape of amusement and relaxation to 
: the farmers of arable land,’ and the lower orders generally, 
is to be strictly prohibited, If the noblemen and gentlemen of 
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Ayrshire really mean to attempt this, they are likely to have 
their hands full of business; and, that they may have the 
more time to spare, it might not be amiss to begin with an e- 
dict against racing, hunting, dancing, and all other such un- 
godly sports among themselves. 

According to the Population Lists of 1800 and 1811, there 
has been a small increase, in the intermediate period, in the po- 
pulation of this county; the number in 1800 having been 
11,791, and, in 1811, 12,033. 

Under the next chapter, which treats of the ‘ Obstacles to 
* Improvement,’ there is a very dismal list of difficulties which 
the farmers of Buteshire have to surmount, before the agricul, 
ture of these islands shall arrive at perfection, Among a great 
many wants, there is still a * want of villages and cottages, with 
* a certain portion of land to every settler.’ The proprie- 
tors are perhaps still more to blame than the tenantry; for they 
seem to have been deficient in the important duty of ‘ watching 
* over the occupiers of land, to see that they performed the du- 
‘ ties they owed to themselves, the proprietor, and the public.’ 
The most considerable proprietor has indeed taken some steps 
to introduce a better system ; but it has been his misfortune to 
consult, on this head, a farmer from Roxburghshire, whose ad- 
vice * seems to proceed from a districtal prejudice ;’ and who 
has had the presumption to assert, that the hinds of that coun- 
ty are better clothed and better fed, and a much happier class 
of men, than the small tenants of Buteshire. Mr Aiton, how- 
ever, is able, of his own knowledge, triumphantly to demolish 
such statements; and assures Mr Walker, ‘ that thousands of 
* those he calls so, and who occupy from 50 to 150 acres of 
* land, e these the small tenants of Buteshire? if so, how 
‘ much land may remain for the large tenants?) though they 
* generally pay a higher rent per acre than large farmers, are 
* as well clothed and fed, as intelligent gad respectable, and in 
* every way as happy as the best friends to that valuable class 
‘ of the community could wish to see the tenantry placed.’ 
Mr’Aiton, accordingly, enters bis protest against the enlarge- 
ment of farms in the county of Buie.—It is very gratifying to 
find, in these times of innovation, that Mr Aiton is no enemy 
to thirlage. He is not, however, so obstinately attached to the 
existing state of things, as to refuse to listen to proposals for 
obvious improvements in the condition of the tenantry. _Pri- 
vate distillation should be prohibited, under forfeiture of the 
lease ; ‘and a fine imposed on those who could be proved to 
* have bought or even drank smuggled whisky.’ 

Of the Eighteenth and last Chapter, which has for its Title 
6 Miscellaneous Articles,’ we have little to say. The subjects 
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are—* Agricultural Societies’ —‘ Provincial Terms ’— and 
* Means of Improvement,——and the measures best calculated for 
« that purpose.’ The object of what is laid down under the 
last head, seeftis to be, to bring the tenantry of these islands 
into a regular state of discipline, under officers of various 

rades, ascending till we reach the sovereign proprietor bimself, 
from whom .all power ought to emanate. The duties of such 
& sovereign, accotding to Mr Aiton, are no slight matters ; 
verifying the old proverb, that * uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown.’ 

The Appendix consists of four articles, bearing, as titles, 1. 
Druidical Monuments, disposed of in six lines. 2. Harvesting 
crop on Sabbath ; a very learned and ingenious vindication of 
the practice, in fourteen pages,—a perpetual memento to all 
rural critics, and a signal warning to the profession general. 
ly. 3. Objections to Moss-Culture Answered, quite as decisive 
as the former. And 4. Criticisms, of which the most material 
is the remark of Mr Blain the Sheriff-substitute, that * with 
* respect to the island of Bute, the statement (in the Report) is 
‘ far from being correct. Immodgrate drinking of whisky is 
‘ far from being prevalent; and the illicit distillation or smug- 
* gling of it, is not, in one instance, now practised.’ - 

e have thus travelled through the 424 pages of the Buteshire 
Survey, offering only such remarks occasionally as cannot fail 
to make our peace with its distinguished author. By him, 
therefore, no apology for the length of this article will be re- 
quired. But some of our readers may make some objection 
on that head. To such we would beg leave to say, that it has 
been our ambition to make them as well acquainted with the 
county of Bute as the author himself seems to be. Let them 
not, however, think that a perusal of the work itself is thus ren- 
dered unnecessary. Nine-tenths of it have about as much rela- 
tion to the county of Kent, or to any other county within his 
Majesty’s dominions, as to that of Bute, and must therefore be 
of very general utility. It was an obvious improvement of the 
Board of Agriculture, to select their Reporters from situations 
at some distance from the scene of their labours; but this im- 
provement has not been brought to its highest perfection. Why 
may not the very best ee be written by men who have no 
knowledge of either the theory or practice of agriculture any- 
where, and without ever making a visit to the subjects of them ? 
Of the merits of this work, in respect to orthography, gram- 
matical construction, and typography, we could not speak at all, 
if we did not speak in terms of unmeasured commendation. 

- Mens sana in corpore sano. 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue appearance of the crops, unfavourable as it was at the date 
of our last publication, became every day more and more alarm. 
ing for several weeks ensuing; and, in the early part of June, 
owing to the want of heat, the badness of the seed, and the ravages 
of the grub, a very general apprehension prevailed, that the evils of 
scarcity and dearth had not reached their utmost severity of inflic. 
tion, but must be felt, in a still more aggravated form, for at least 
another season. About the second week of that month, it seemed 
more than probable that the present crop would not even equal in 
quantity that of last harvest; and the minds of all those who were 
able-to judge of the danger, and to anticipate the consequences 
of such a lamentable occurrence, as well as of agriculturists them- 
selves, were filled with gloom and despondency. Happily, a very 
extraordinary and rapid change was the consequence of the un- 
commonly warm weather which commenced about the middle of 
June. The improvement of every kind of crop, in little more than 
a fortnight, seemed to many more like a new creation than the 
slow and imperceptible progress of vegetation; and all our news- 
papers, accordingly, began to indulge in the most extravagant esti- 
mates of abundance. Not a few of those who, from former expe 
rience, ought to have listened with distrust to such exaggerations, 
and even farmers themselves, too ready to pass from one extreme to 
another, and to believe what they so anxiously wished to be true, 
did not hesitate to pronounce the promise of the present crop to be, 
in every respect, superior to that of any that had ever been reaped 
in the memory of man. But, by the middle of July, this exces- 
sive exultation began to subside; and it is now very generally ad- 
mitted, that, where the produce of 1816 had been used as seed, 
the present crop (Wheat, Beans and in many instances Oats), upon 
ordinary soils, is thinly and irregularly planted ;—that the ravages of 
the grub have been only concealed by a luxuriance of foliage, not re- 
paired ;—and that from the frequency of rains, during the last month, 
and the want of heat, or long intervals of sunshine, the harvest, at 
least in this quarter of the island, must be late; not much earlier 
indeed, according to present appearances, than it was last year. 
But another month must elapse before it be possible to pronounce 
decisively on either the quantity or quality of this year’s produce. 
With the best weather, reaping cannot become general in Scotland 
till the middle of September. 

The months of May and June were exceedingly favourable to the 
preparation of the Turnip and Plain fallows; and early sown Tur- 
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nips, on suitable soils, soon sent up a healthy and vigorous plant. 
The Hay crop from seeds is in general deficient in Clovers, owing 
to the cold and drought of the Spring quarter; and though it has 
been saved with little or no injury, the rains of July made this pro- 
cess, in many instances, more than usually difficult and expensive. 
The produce of the English natural meadows is said to be every- 
where abundant; and the Pastures, since the middle of June, have 
universally yielded a plentiful supply of rich herbage. A much great- 
er breadth of land was planted last spring with Potatoes, than this 
crop commonly occupies ; and, from its present appearance, there 
is reason to expect that it will be very productive. 

The prices of all kinds of grain have fallen nearly a third since 
the middle of June, though not quite so much as the half of such a 
fall has yet appeared in the weekly averages of England. No part 
of our system of Corn Laws more urgently demands revision and 
amendment, than the mode in which these pretended averages are 
calculated. The results are most palpably erroneous. Where is the 
farmer, in any part of the United Kingdom, who has sold from week 
to week, throughout the season, a proportional quantity of his Wheat, 

ood and bad, and realized for the whole an average of 100s. a quar- 
ter? The price of a few fine samples——a multiplicity of local mea- 
sures larger than the standard—the practice in some great corn- 
markets of requiring that the measure shall be always of a certain 
weight, by which, especially when the grain is light like the pro- 
duce of last harvest, a bushel and a half is actually passed for a 
legal bushel only—with a moderate portion of credulity or self-inte- 
rest, or aversion to the labour of diserimination and minute inquiry, 
on the part of the returning officers,—may serve to account for the 
utter delusion, which, by means of these averages, has long been prac- 
tised against the British cultivator. Yet it is upon the assumed ac- 
curacy of these averages that the whole system may be said to stand; 
and, while this grievance remains, it avails but little whether the ime 
port rate for Wheat be 60s., 80s., or 100s. a quarter. 

A very blameable indifference to accuracy in ascertaining the prices 
of grain, seems to prevail in the North as well as in the South, of 
which our First Branch contains a very remarkable specimen. Though 
we do not agree with every position which the Lanarkshire Committee 
have thought proper to maintain, nor think very highly of the language 
in which they sometimes express their disapprobation of proceedings 
apparently so justly censurable; yet it is impossible to deny, that, 
throughout the greater part of Scotland, the procedure adopted in 
striking the fiars is but ill calculated to obtain accurate results. Butit 
is by no means so lax in several counties, where, we happen-to know, 
both the Judges and the Juries are at great pains to elicit the truth. 
If the counties of Scotland see cause for going to Parliament, in order 
to obtain more correct returns, it may deserve their consideration whe- 
ther it would not be a great improvement on the present practice, to 
strike the fiars twice a year, at Candlemas and Lammas, instead of 
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only once, at the former period. The fiars have long been struck at 
both these terms in one or two counties ; and, wherever the farms are 
large, or the tenants in such easy circumstances as not to be forced 
into the market with almost all their crops early in the season, but 
are in the practice of spreading their sales regularly over all the year, 
the expediency of ascertaining the prices from Candlemas to Lam. 
mas must be sufficiently obvious. In all transactions between an out- 
going and incoming tenant, regarding the value of the awaygoing 
crop of a large farm, the spring and summer prices deserve hardly 
less attention than the prices before Candlemas, This arrangement 
would be still more necessary, if, as the Lanarkshire gentlemen pre- 
dict, rents are to be henceforth regulated by the prices of corn; the 
fiars struck at or soon after Candlemas, however accurate they may 
be, affording no very just criterion by which the prices of the greater 
part of the year may be ascertained, nor even always the prices of the 
greater part of the crop itself. 

In the price of Butcher-meat, the fall since May has not been 
greater than in ordinary years; and both Cattle and Sheep, bought 
at the beginning of last winter, or early in spring, have been sold 
by the Graziers, with a fair profit. Other Cattle, of all ages, find 
a ready market, at better prices than at the corresponding period 
last year; but these are still about a third below the prices of the 
latter years of the war. Lambs have fallen at our late markets be- 
low last year’s prices; and Horses do not seem to have advanced.— 
Wool sells freely, and brings more money than last year. 

The Labourer has been benefited a little by the late fall in the 
prices of Grain ; and the operative Manufacturers are again employ. 
ed, though at low wages. In farm-work, the wages are not only 
low, but the demand for labour is stationary, if not retrograde. The 
condition of the Farmer, whatever may be his future prospects, cer- 
tainly has not been improved by the high prices of Grain.—1st Aug. 





Average Prices of Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winches- 
ter bushels, and of Oatmeal, per boll of 140 lib. Avoirdupois, for the 
Jour weeks preceding the 15th July last. 


Wheat 76s.9d. | Barley 50s. $d. 
R ye... 69s. 9d. | Oats....45s. 5d. 


Beans 64s. 10d. | Oatmeal...36s. 5d. 
Peas....648.9d. | Bear or Big46s. 2d. 











Of the Twelve Maritime Districts, for the Week ending July 19. 


Wheat. Rye. 
99s. 2d. | 61s. 1d. 


Peas. 
49. 6d. 


Barley. Oats. Beans 
50s. 2d. | 31s. 3d. 49s. 














Of all England and Wales, for the Week ending July 26. 


Wheat 94s. 4d. | Barley 47s. 1d. | Beans 48s. 8d. | Oatmeal 42s. 10d. 
Ry 59s. 4d. | Oats....35s. 3d. | Peas 49s, 11d. | Bear or Big — 











Agricullural Intelligence—Scotland. 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

From the date of last Report, until the 23d May, the weather 
was cold and dry in the extreme, and vegetation made no progress. 
On the 23d and 27th, we had exceeding heavy rains, as well as on 
the 14th of June, when they were so excessive as to raise the rivers 
higher than they had been for twelve months preceding; but these 
rains, having been accompanied by cold north-west winds, neither 
Grass nor Corn made any progress in growth. From this unpro- 
mising state, we were suddenly relieved by the wind setting from 
the south on the 17th of June, accompanied by the warmest wea- 
ther we ever experienced, which continued until the 8th July, when 
rains again set in, and still continue. 

The winter having been mild, our Wheats had a very healthy 
aspect in the spring, stood the subsequent cold weather well, and are 
now very promising. Barley and Bear heavy on the ground; but 
generally late, and in several instances lodged. Even the earliest sown 
Bear will not cut during all the month of August; and the Barley 
harvest will not be general until the middle of September. The 
Oat crop is very unequal, and by no means so promising as the 
Wheat or Barley. Where the land and seed were both good, we 
have generally a very fair appearance; but where the land was only 
middling, or the seed bad, the crop is very unpromising, and in all 
cases late. Turnips, where early sown, promise well; but the later 
sown fields will be no crop. Potatoes are likewise late, and much 
— by the heavy rains. Labour is in better demand, but wages 

ll low. 

The Grain market has fallen exceedingly, notwithstanding the 
dreaded scarcity: such was the effect of the fine warm weather, ac- 
companied by a pretty considerable importation. The Wheat in 
three weeks fell 20 per cent.; and Oats and Barley almost in equal 
proportion. On Oatmeal the fall was not above 7} per cent.; and 
this article will likely still be wanted before harvest. 

Pasture Grass has been abundant; and the demand for cattle hav- 
ing increased, prices got up 10 to 15 per cent., which has left the 
grazier a little more profit than he has had for several years, for the 
first sales ; and as Sheep will be plentiful, there is a chance of the 
ptice being supported. The Hay crop has turned out better than 
was expected; but is, in many cases, much hurt by the present rains. 


—31st July. 
Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Arter a season of the most severe privation that has occurred 
in this country during the present age, relief begins to be felt; 
the prices of victual having fallen, and quantities appearing for sale, 
The first Field Potatoes are now also beginning to be tried for use ; 
and the prospect of an ample crop affords general satisfaction. The 
year 1800 was remarkable for higher prices ; but, inthe present year, 
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the labouring classes were more severely pressed, having no adequate 
funds to purchase, in consequence of the want of labour, and its low 
rice. 

‘Never was there seen an improvement in the crops equal to that 
which has recently occurred. Wheat promises to be sound and » 
bundant, in so far as this crop extends. Barley is much improved in 
appearance; but not much of this grain is now raised here. The 
main crop, Oats, in general are good, and would have been superior, 
had not the grub done serious damage on the best ley fields, where 
the stalks left are too rank; and the new crops, rising on the spots 
¢ut down by the worm, are too late. Sown Grasses are now a mid 
dling, or rather light crop ; but they had, for atime, no appearance of 
a crop at all: Meadow Hay promises to be abundant. Potatoes ap- 
pear a superior crop; and Turnips also leok well, though in many 
places rather late. 

The fall of Lambs for stock is most discouraging to the farmer, 
Fat Lambs have maintained their price, and Fat Cattle and Cattle: 
in general, and Wool, have rather advanced. Farming credit and 
exertions remain in a low state; and the money of the nation seems 
absorbed in the funds.—28th July. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue whole month of May was very cold, with some rain and 
frost almost every morning. The fields lost the verdure that they 
had shown for some time ; and the grubworm began early to make 
depredations upon the growing crop all over the county. Few fields 
escaped less or more injury, and some were sown again. Its rava- 
ges were particularly great upon the crop sown upon land ploughed 
from ley or rich ground. I am much of opinion, that this insect 
has not hurt the crop so much these fifty years. The artificial Grass, 
and every kind of crop, had a very backward appearance; and there 
was almost no pasture, even on the very best land ; which brought a 
gloom on every one, as well as the husbandman. The beginning of 
June was more mild, and without frost; but not so warm as was 
wished for, and as is common at that season. By the 10th, the 
weather improved ; and the braird, so much hurt by the grub in 


many fields, began to recover : but it will reap unequally; and, in- 


some fields, it was irrecoverable. On the 17th, the weather sud- 
denly cleared up, and was succeeded by a few days of the most sul- 
try heat that I have felt ; particularly on the 22d, when it thunder- 
ed from nine o’clock in the morning till seven in the evening. Be- 
tween six and seven o'clock, upon one of the highest hills in the 
county, there fella remarkable thunder shower, or water-spout, ac- 
companied with tremendous peals, and the most vivid lightning, 
and hailstones as large as pigeons’ eggs. The shepherds’ dogs 
howled with the fright and pelting of the hailstones, and crept un- 
der their masters. ‘There was scarce a breath of wind. The shower 
hung upon the hill, and did not extend to any distance. The little 
rivulets came down with a roaring noise, like the falling of a cas- 
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cade. Another fell about the middle of the county; but, fortunate. 
ly, little damage was done by either. The weather has continued 
mild ever since, with refreshing showers ; and all the different kinds 
of crops have made the most tapid advance, except upon cold 
clays; and, from the present appearance, promise a full average 
produce, but not an early harvest. The Pasture Grass never was 
better. The weather, though mild, has not been very warm, and 
the crop has shot out to a great length, but is not yet generally out 
of the hose. Wheat, upon good dry land, promises a good crop, 
and is not late. The Potatoes are looking well everywhere, and 
will be the first relief in the market, which is still too high for Oat- 
meal. Turnip is not a general crop in the county, though much 
more so than a few years ago. They have planted well, and are a 
promising crop at present: but, for every kind of crop, much de- 
pends upon the next two months. The summer fallows have wrought 
most kindly, but the usual breadth has not been done; yet there is 
a great breadth of ground planted with Potatoes, which, if early 
taken up, may be sown with Wheat; but that crop does not in ge- 
neral succeed well, if Jate sown. 

Black Cattle are in considerable demand, at a good advance in 
price, for grazing—as are the Dairy Cows; but Horses are unsale- 
able, unless of thé best kind. Wool has advanced in price from 
Jast year, but not so much as was once expected; and is holding up. 
Labourers in general fird employment, but at reduced wages ; too 
much so for the price of grain. 

The price of Grain has continued, all this quarter, with little va- 
tiation, as have the other retail markets. Beef from 6d. to 10d. ; 
Mutton from 4d. to 9d.; Butter from 1s. 1d. to 1s. $d, all per lib. 
of 24 ounces, and retail prices. The Quartern Loaf, ls. 5d. to 
Is. 6d. ; Oatmeal, 4s. 10d.; Peas and Barley Meal, 3s. 8d. per stone, 
Amsterdam. Potatoes about 2d. per lib. English.——29¢h July. 

Quarterly Report for Berwickshire. 

From the 25th of April, the date of last Report, to the 22d of 
May, the weather was in general dry, with frosty nights. From 
the 10th to the 14th, we had pretty copious showers of rain, and, 
on the last of these days, thunder, accompanied with hail. There 
were also showers on the 17th, 18th and 22d ; but there was scarce- 
ly water sufficient for several of our mills till the 26th, when there 
was a heavy fall of rain, which made the rivers overflow their banks. 
The four succeeding days were very cold; and, on the morning of 
the Ist of June, the ground was completely covered with hoarfrost. 
It then became comparatively mild, and continued genial, with par- 
tial and refreshing showers, till the 9th, on the afternoon of which 
some of the Lammermuir hills were white with hail. About noon 
of the 10th, came on a thunder storm, which, in some places, was 
accompanied with heavy rain, but, in others, particularly in the 
eastern part of Roxburghshire, with tremendous hail, which injured 
the Beans, Peas, and early sown 7 The two following days 
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were most favourable to vegetation. On the 13th, a heavy rain, 
which continued all the afternoon and part of the night, swelled 
our rivers more than they had been for a number of years past, 
This was succeeded by sunshine, and more than ordinary warmth, 
till the 19th, when, about noon, we were again visited by a thun- 
der storm, which, in some parts'of the county, has not been ex. 
eeeded, in loudness and duration, for a long time. The weather 
continued uncommonly warm and sunny through the day, with re- 
freshing mists in the night, till the 24th, when there was a good 
deal of thunder, but not very loud, and without rain. There was 
heavy rain in the afternoon of the 25th, and plentiful showers on 
the mornings of the 28th and 30th, with continued warmth. In the 
present month, which has been uniformly genial, though not quite 
so warm as part of the preceding month, there have been frequent 
showers, but no continued rains. Seldom has vegetation made less 
progress than it did during the whole of the month of May, which, 
with the inferior quality of the seed, and dreadful ravages of the 
grubworm, oceasioned no ordinary degree of despondence. By 
the 8th of June, however, the change upon the fields was very per- 
ceptible ; and from the 12th to the end of the month, the growth 
was more rapid than any person distinctly remembers at the same pe 
riod of the season: it was so uncommon, that some elready can scarce 
ly believe the facts in regard to its rapidity which they themselves 
attested. The different crops, of course, assumed, and still retain, 
a degree of health and luxuriance which was not to be expected from 
their bleak appearance at the beginning of June. 

Winter Wheat, from old seed, has a very fair appearance. Spring 
Wheat, though equally luxuriant, is in many instances thinner, ane 
does not promise a full average. Barley appears to be a good crop. 
Oats, on which the improvement has been most perceptible, have the 
best colour; but in many fields, from the scarcity of plants in the 
end of May, are not supposed to reach a full average. Peas and 
Beans are promising. Unless the weather be uncommonly fine, the 
harvest will not be early. Potatoes have a flattering appearance, 
and promise the earliest relief to those who severely feel the pressure 
of the meal-markets. More than ordinary attention is paid to the cul- 
ture of this valuable root. Turnips, for which the season permitted 
the land to be wrought in the best style, wear the best aspect, par- 
ticularly the earliest sown. During our warmest: weather, they were 
in leaf on the third and fourth day after they were sown; and are 
fully two weeks further advanced than in ordinary years. Those, 
however, which were later sown, have not made similar progress. 
Clover Hay, which seems to be a fair, and, in many instances, 4 
very abundant crop, began to be cut about the 10th; but harvest 
did not become general till about the 17th of the present month. 
Mowers’ wages from 2s. to 2s. 6d., and, in some cases, 3s. per acre, 
without victuals; and, by the day, 1s. 3d. with victuals. Though 
we have had some very favourable days, there is not much of this 
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‘crop in the rick. The Pastures, since the middle of June, have been 
abundant, and Stock of every kind in fair condition. Lambs fit for 
the butcher were plenty, and in demand at pretty good prices. The 
prices of Butcher Meat in retail have not varied much from last Re- 


rt. 

At Greenlaw fair, May 22d, there was a considerable show of Milk- 
Cows, and a good deal were sold; but the prices were from one 
third to nearly one half below what they would have brought three 
or four years ago. At Dunse fair, June 5th, there was a full show 
of prime cattle. Fat sold at 9s. per stone Dutch, sinking the offal, 
and some parcels reached 9s. 6d.; and, in an instance or two, per- 
haps 10s., and a quick market. Lean Stock, though the prices 
were rather looking up, were dull, and a number unsold. At Earl- 
ston, on the S0th, there was a pretty fair show, consisting mostly of 
young cattle, which were in demand at better prices than at some 
former markets, particularly Queys, in forward condition for the 
South. The number of Fat Cattle was very limited, and brought 
from 7s. 6d. to 9s. per stone, sink. At Yetholm, June 27th, Hogs 
of the Leicester breed were in demand, from 24s. to 34s. a head, 
with the wool; Cheviot ditto from 10s. to 15s.; Wedders from 14s. 
to 18s. 6d., and a number not sold. At Yetholm Lamb Fair, Bred 
Lambs sold from 12s. to 18s.; Cheviot ditto from 3s. 9d. to 7s. 6d., 
and a great number not sold; the former were from 6s. to 7s. a head 
below the prices of last year, at the same market; but they declined 
afterwards. At St Boswell’s Fair, July 18th, there was a much 
quicker market for Lambs; but the prices were very little, if any, 
higher. Wedders, unclipped, brought from 15s. to 20s., and nearly 
all sold. Horses have been pretty stationary during the quarter, 
and not in great demand. Wool of all kinds has been bought readi- 
ly; Long White ditto from 24s. to 27s., and some parcels 28s., and 
even higher; short ditto from 24s. to 26s.; Cheviot Smeared Wool 
from 18s. to 21s.; and Black-faced from 12s. to 14s. per stone—the 
latter much inquired after; and, if current prices are accepted, no 
Wool need remain on hand. 

In consequence of the bleak aspect of the crops till the beginning 
of June, and the demand for exportation, all sorts of grain rose in 
— :—Wheat of last crop to 70s.; Barley 48s.; Oats 44s.; and 

eas and Beans 65s. per boll of six Winchester bushels. Oatmeal, 
per load of 16 stones Dutch, 80s.; Flour, per sack of 20 stones En- 
glish, 110s.; but can now scarcely bring, for Wheat, 58s.; Barley 
30s. to 34s.; Oats 28s. to 30s.; Peas 40s. to 50s. per boll. Oatmeal 
64s. to 68s. per load ; and the sack of Flour 83s. The Quartern Loaf 
has declined from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 24d. ; Oatmeal from 5s. 6d. to 4s. 4d. ; 
and Barley and Peas ditto to 2s. 8d. per stone. In some barnyards 
there is still a good deal of Corn, as the fall in price was not expect- 
ed so early. Single servants, both male and female, did not get more 
money at our latest than at our earliest hiring markets; and many 
did not find masters. A number of day-labourers, in-their prime, 
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have wrought for 6d. a day with victuals, and 10d. and 1s. without 
victuals. No work is carried on that can be avoided ;—and very few 
indeed are bringing so much as a single cart-load of lime to their 
fields, the consequences of which are sufficiently obvious! The re- 
markable interposition of Providence, in regard to the season, has 
done more than can be expressed in reiieving the despondence which 
marked almost every countenance at the beginning of June. Its ef- 
fects are already sensibly felt, particularly by the poor, whose last 
mite was nearly expended for the necessaries of life. ‘The prospect 
for the payment of Lammas rents is still sufficiently gloomy ; and, 
instead of sequestrations, till the effects of last season be worn off, 
imperiously requires reduction of rent, and long forbearance to a 
large proportion of farmers.—July 26. 
' Quarterly Report for Dumfriesshire. 

Durtnc the month of May, and until the 17th of June, the wea. 
ther was unusually cold, with frequent, though not heavy rains ; and, 
in consequence, vegetation made little progress. Many fields of Oats 
on ley-lands suffered during that period from the grub, to an extent 
almost unprecedented in this county ; and all crops of Oats and Bar- 
ley, particularly on cold lands, exhibited an uncommonly thin and 
short growth. The Pastures were very scanty, and the crops of 
sown Grass very poor and light. 

On that day, howeyer, a most remarkable change in the weather 
took place, (which indeed seems to have been universal over the 
island). The thermometer, for some days, rose to 83 and 84 at 
noon in the shade; and although this extreme heat did not con- 
tinue, the weather, for the subsequent four weeks, was remarkably 
mild and genial. For the last fortnight it has been colder, and the 
rains more _ = The effect on the growth of the crops has been 
astonishing. heat now exhibits the most promising appearance ; 
is strong and thick, and the colour very healthy and sound. Where 
the seed of last year had been sown, the appearance of the stalk, 
during the winter, was much weaker than that of the old seed; and 
had not the winter been unusually open, the deficiency in the crop 
trom that cause might have been considerable. It is, however, the 
weather of the approaching month that must determine the fate of 
this most important crop. Oats, in general, have the promise of a 
bulky crop; the fields so much injured by the grub have stoled and 
thickened much. This cause, however, has kept them so late, that 
unless the autumn is favourable, the loss may still be material. In 
the high districts of the country, and on all cold lands, the Oats are 
mere backward than usual ; and little if any further advanced than 
at this season last year. Barley, although tall in the stalk, is not 
more than an average in point of bulk. ‘The fields of Ryegrass im- 
proved much with the fine weather, and are now generally cut and 
won: It is scarcely an average crop; but, from the increased exten} 
now sown, and the small demand for sale in this county, the price 
will probably be low, or from 6d. to 7d. rer stone of 24 lib. Thy 
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Potatoe crop, of such essential importance for the support of the 
lower orders, has a most luxuriant appearance; and the extent 
planted is greater than usual. Turnips, so sparingly cultivated in 
this county, seldom looked so well as they do this season, having al- 
most wholly escaped injury by the fly. 

The prices of Grain rose rapidly till the middle of June; and, for 
some weeks previous, there could be so little found for the supply of 
the markets of the county, that it was necessary to bring considerable 
quantities of all sorts of Grain from Leith and Dalkeith ; and it was 
even imported from Liverpool. With the change of weather, how- 
ever, the quick demand ceased; and enough has now appeared in 
the county to supply itself, and, it is hoped, may do so till the new 
crop is reaped. The bad Wheat of last year’s crop is now scarcely 
saleable at any price. ats are scarce, and the price about 5s. per 
Winchester bushel. Oatmeal from 4s. to 4s. $d. per stone Dutch. 

The demand for Lean Cattle has been regular and brisk during 
the whole summer. The prices of the best sort of Galloway Cattle 
driven to the south-east of England, although rather on the increase 
since March, are not more than from 6 to i0 per cent. higher than 
last year. Year Olds, and small Two-year Olds for country graz- 
ing, which were so extremely low last year, have advanced more than 
this proportion, owing partly to the great growth of pastures, and 
probably also, in part, to a want of Young Stock in the country. 
The prices of all sorts are still, however, from 30 to 40 per cent. be- 
low those of the last years of the war. 

The demand for Rough Sheep in the markets of the North of Eng- 
land, to which a great proportion of those of this county are car- 
ried, has been very good.; but the prices very low when compared 
with those of former years; probably between a fourth and a third 
below thoseof 1814 and 1815. The fair at Langholm on the 29th 
was well stocked with Cheviot Lambs, which were all readily sold ; 
but the prices low in the same proportion with the Rough Sheep. 
Best Wedder Lambs from 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d.—one or two prime lots 
might reach 8s. The.crop of Wool has seldom met with a brisker 
sale in this county ; and the prices have risen above last year. That 
of the Cheviot breed has given from 20s. to 22s. and 23s. per stone 
of 241lib. Of Black-faced from 8s. to 9s. 6d. 

There has scarcely ever been known so little employment for la- 
bourers in farm-work and agricultural improvements as has been 
this summer. The immense loss of capital by farmers during the 
three last years, is now most sensibly felt in this respect. The dis- 
tress thus generally occasioned has, however, been much relieved in 
particular parts of the country, by individual proprietors making 
exertions to provide work for labourers on their esates, and general- 
ly by subscription to procure provisions at reduced rates.—31. July. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Durine the first part of the present quarter the weather was cold, 

with rime sufficient to check the growth of Clover, from which it 
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never recovered ; and has made the Hay a lighter crop than there was 
reason to expect from the general warm weather and frequent show- 
ers which followed, and have continued ‘nearly to this date. The 
common Pasture fields are exceedingly good, so as to feed a greater 
number of cattle by one fourth than the same fields could have done 
last year. The produce in Milk, Butter and Cheese, is still greater 
in proportion, from the superior quality of the pasturage. 

As to victual crops, Wheat, from the seed of crop 1815, is uni- 
versally good, without rust or mildew that can yet be discovered : 
Where the seed of crop'1816 was sown, it is almost universally thin, 
and, from its appearance, will be late in ripening, and, on that ac- 
count, the produce less to be depended upon. 

Barley is almost universally a good crop; plenty of straw and a 
full ear ; and promises considerably to exceed an average crop. 

Oats, the earliest sown, especially upon old rich pastures broke 
up, received a check from frosty nights, and made hardly any pro- 
gress. Those fields, where the bottom was cold and wet, were at the 
same time devoured, some totally, and almost all of them partially, 
by the grubworm: Where the destruction was total, some farmers 
ploughed up the ground and sowed Barley, which was devoured also 
by the grub as fast as it sprung; therefore, this practice should be 
discontinued. One farmer, having twenty-five acres of ground in 
high condition completely destroyed, preferred preparing it for a 
Wheat crop. The number of ploughings necessary exposed the grubs, 
to the attacks of the crow, which were observed in great numbers 
attending the ploughs ; and few or no worms are now to be discover- 
edin the field. Neither is it supposed that many of them could lie in 
a dormant state, so as to produce the fly, from their being so fre- 
quently exposed to their enemy. 

In numerous other cases the destruction appeared almost total ; but 
being in detached spots, and in fields which had partially escaped the 
attack, they could not be ploughed up; and in general it is observed, 
that, however thin the plants were, a mest powerful vegetation en- 
sued. On the commencement of the warm weather, eight or ten 
stalks rose from every root ; by which, at a little distance, the ground 
appears fully covered, and the oats of such strength, that, if they 
could be ripened in due time, the produce would not be much infe- 
rior to the rest of the fields; but this is scarcely to be hoped from 
their backward appearance at present. This crop, all over this coun- 
ty, whether owing to a defect in the seed, to the hoarfrost, or to the 
grub, is observed to be universally thin. 

Peas, from the frequent rains, are kept in a growing state, and 
will probably give no return to the farmer except the straw. Pota- 
toes universally a great crop. Turnips have a most favourable ap- 
pearance—have everywhere escaped the attack of the fly—and pro- 
mise to be a most abundant crop. Flax is a superior crop to any we 
haye had for several years ; indeed, it appears universally good. 
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From the quantity of rain, it was to be feared the best crops were 
in danger of being laid down ; but providentially, after every shower, 
a wind succeeded to shake the rain from the ear, and very little of 
the crop is laid; but as the last two weeks have been rather cold, it 
js next to certain harvest will be late. If, however, we are favoured 
with warm and dry weather in August, it will have a powerful effect 
in forwarding the harvest ; and, if not too Jate, from present appear- 
ances, taking it altogether, it will be an abundant one. But a late 
harvest is always attended with great risk, both as to the quantity 
and quality of the crop. 

The Wheat of last crop was so inferior in quality, that a consider- 
able quantity yet remains on the hands of the farmer, unsaleable at 
almost any price. 

The manufacturing classes are now all fully employed. The se- 
vere losses sustained by the agricultural class become every day more 
visible. —30. July. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue favourable appearances at the date of our last, were soon in- 
tercepted by a long tract of cold weather, with wind chiefly from 
N. or NE., and often boisterous. At same time, the drought was so 
extreme, that many of our mills were stopped from want of water. 
Several slight showers of snow or hail took place, which chilled in- 
stead of nourishing vegetation. Often before sunrise the whole coun 
try appeared white with hoar-frost ; and ice as thick as a three shil- 
lings piece was frequent until after mid-summer. From the 15th to 
the 20th of June warm and refreshing showers took place; and these 
were succeeded by about a fortnight of uncommonly warm and fa- 
vourable weather. Vegetatian, which had long been languishing, or 
entirely at a stand, now advanced with a rapidity that is wholly un- 
paralleled. The progress made in stalks of Corn, Lint, &c. which 
were marked, during twenty-four hours, may appear altogether in- 
credible. At the same time, the Grass, for want of which the Cat- 
tle were starving, rushed forward, as if by magic. This occasioned 
a very sudden rise in the price of Lean cattle, which were unsaleabie 
before. This fine weather was succeeded by explosions of thunder, 
when the wind settled in NE. with excessive rains, and chilling haze, 
which intercepted the sun’s rays. The wind is now settled in the 
west, with frequent showers, and intervals of sunshine. 

With regard to the crops, they cannot fail to be late, and hence 
critical in this high latitude. The Wheat looks well, upon the whole; 
but as it was in flower during the late heavy rains, these may be sup- 
posed to have obstructed its fructification. The stems of the Pota- 
toes, enlarged very much during the late hazy weather, but their 
flowers only began to blow during the late intervals of sunshine.— 
The Barley promises to be a bulky crop, and much of it is in dan- 
ger of being lodged. The Oats are very thin in some places, and 
in none are the ears above half way out of the seed leaves. It is 
supposed that scarcely a half of the seed of this grain which was 
sown in spring, ever appeared above ground. ‘This may be partly 
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owing to the badness of the seed, and partly to the drought and 
coldness of the latter part of spring and beginning of summer.— 
From the latter cause, only those seeds which happened to be har« 
rowed deep, so as to come in contact with moisture, ever sprung; 
while those that were nearer the surface became effete, or were pick. 
ed up by birds. But, on rich soils, such stalks as got up, tillered 
and multiplied so as to stock the ground. In many fields, that were 
even Cleaned by Potatoes and Turnips last season, a most uncom- 
mon quantity of wild mustard appeared this year, which cannot fail 
te injure the crops. The Hay is a buiky crop, but cannot be cut or 
dried, from excessive rains. The Turnips look well, but cannot be 
cleaned. 

The Magistrates of Forfur and Arbroath have employed the inge- 
nious Mr Stevenson, engineer of the Bell Rock Lighthouse, to make 
a plan and estimate of a canal between these two towns, so as to 
form a navigable communication between Forfar, or the centre of 
Strathmore, and the sea. This would unquestionably be a great im- 
provement to this district of country ; and, at a time when so many 
of the industrious poor are languishing for want of employment, it 
must be doubly seasonable. We conceive this would be a very pro- 
per time for setting on foot the grand national canal from the Clyde 
at Bowling Bay, or Dumbarton Castle, running parallel to the whole 
range of the Grampians, until it terminated at Stonehive or Aber- 
deen ; of which we think a sketch formerly appeared in your useful 
publication. This would form a navigable communication between 
sea and sca at the broadest part of Scotland; would connect the 
three great navigable rivers, the Clyde, Forth, and Tay; while it 
communicated with all the canals already made or projected in the 
soathern districts of this country. The proposed canal from Forfar 
to Arbroath, and others which it is unnecessary to mention, would 
form very useful branches, or projections, from this main trunk ; and 
the whole could not fail to distribute a very high degree of prospe- 
rity over an extensive tract of country. To this great undertaking, 
there is only one obstacle, and that is a high ridge of ground be- 
tween Muthil and Blackford, in Perthshire, which, it is to be hop- 
ed, engineers may find the means of surmounting. 

The deputation of the Board of Ordnance, in prosecution of their 
‘Trigonometrical Survey, have been some time encamped on the 
highest pinnacle of our Seedlayhills. From this they command a 
must extensive view of the country in all directions ; and, it is much 
to be regretted, that since they ascended, the weather has been so 
very unfavourable to their operations. 

At the mouths of some of our rivers, great quantities of excel- 
lent Herrings have been lately dragged on shore by the salmon nets. 
It appears that great shoals of these fishes, of superior quality, ap- 
proach our shores almost every summer; and very seldom is there a 
single hang-net dropped into the sea with a view to catch them.— 
What is become of all the projects that were talked of in Parliament, 
and elsewhere, with a view to improve the fisheries? 
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Our markets have been looking down for some time past, partly 
owing to Foreign importation, but chiefly to the prospect of an abun- 
dant crop. Unless, however, the weather soon becomes more fa- 
vourable, the latter will neither be so abundant, nor so early, as was 
at one time expected.—Retail prices, Oatmeal, per peck, 1s. 6d. to 
2s.; Barley ditto, Is. 4d.; Potatoes, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 8d.; Beef, per 
lib. Gd. to 7d.; Mutton, 6d. to 7d.; Veal, 4d. to 5d.; Lamb, 5d. ; 
Butter, 10d. to 1ls.; Eggs, per doz. 5d. to 6d. ; Quartern Loaf, fine, 
ls. 4d.; second, 1s. 24.—28th July. 

Letter from Glasgow, 2d August. 

Since last Report, the weather has been, upon the whole, rather 
moist for the growing crop; and unless a favourable change take 
place soon, there is every probability that the harvest will be late. 
‘The Oat-harvest, however favourable the weather may prove during 
the autumnal months, cannot be an early one; for, although this 
species of grain has of late assumed a very luxuriant appearance, 
it must be considered as three, or perhaps four weeks further from 
maturity than it commonly is at this period of the year. By far 
the greater part of the Hay crop has been secured in pretty good or- 
der. On strong rich land, the crop was excellent, but on the lighter 
. kinds of soil it was in many places very deficient. It was, however, 
generally allowed to be upon the whole nearly an average. Pota- 
toes never had a more promising appearance at this season of the 
year; and there seems to be nothing wanting but warm dry weather 
in order to render them a very abundant crop. In short, the gene- 
ral appearance of the growing crop in this neighbourhood is good ; 
but, on account of its lateness, it would be presumptuous to hold out 
to the public the prospect of an abundant harvest, as a late harvest 
‘is in this cyuntry always a preéarious one. 

The prices of all kinds of Grain here have lately experienced a 
considerable reduction. During the next three months they will 
doubtless be governed by the nature of the weather, and the appear- 
ances of the crop; nor is it probable that our importations, exten- 
sive as these may be, will have the slightest influence upon them, as 
it is now generally understood, that unless the home produce prove 
abundant, the greatest importations can contribute very little to the 
reduction of prices. The stock of old Grain at present in this city 
is pretty large, but in the country the quantity is but trifling ; so that, 
in the event of a late harvest, there is some reason to fear lest the 
old stock may be nearly exhausted before fresh supplies can be got 
ready for the market. 

Annexed you have the present state of the Glasgow market. 

Old Wheat, - 48s. to 52s. 
Last crop do. 24s. to ios) 
Dantzig do. 50s. to 54s. 


Foreign red do. 40s. to 48s. . lib. per boll. 


Canada do, 48s. to 50s. 
Scotch Barley 28s. to 30s. 
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28s. to 34s. 


Foreign Barley 
30s. to 34s. > Stirlingshire measure. 


Beans ° 


Trish Oats 
Scotch do. 
Oatmeal, 


28s. to 32s. 


Grey Peas - 32s. to 34s. 
- 30s. to sa. | per boll of 264 lib. 


- 30s. to 32s. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Tne sowing of our spring crops was got favourably completed, 
and also almost every other agricultural operation performed during 
the quarter ; and the fears entertained at the date of last Report 
respecting the brairding of part of the seed, owing to the want of 
moisture, were fortunately soon removed by copious rains in the end 
of Apri]. The beneficial effects of these were, however, in a great 
measure counteracted by a tract of hard weather, betwixt the 3d 
and 10th of May. Indeed the temperature of this month through- 
out was unfriendly to vegetation; and tlie little blossom which made 
its appearance on the apple and pear trees, was mostly destroyed by 
frost, which was then very prevalent during the night. After the 
two or three first days of June, vegetation began to revive ; but on 
the forenoon of the 14th, we had a most tremendous rain from the 
morth, which crusted the drills of unbrairded turnip, so as to occa- 
sion, in many instances, a tardy irregular braird. This was followed 
by two weeks of the finest weather imaginable, the thermometer 
ranging between 65° and 80° in the shade; and the ground being 
full of moisture, ‘vegetation, of course, made a most rapid progress, 
The effect produced-on the Pastures at this period, was truly sur- 
prising. In the course of one short month, they exhibited, in.a 
very striking manner, the extremes both of sterility and plenty. 
From the beginning to the middle of July, the weather was gene- 
rally dull and rainy, but moderately warm, and favourable to vege 
tation, except for Turnips on soft land. Since that time, till this 
day (it now rains very hard), it has been pretty dry, warm and 
sunshiny ; and crops of all kinds have, in consequence, thriven re- 
markably well. Viewing our culmiferous crops as a whole, there is 
reason to expect that they will rise in bulk to those of an average’ 
of seasons; but Oats, in particular, have no prospect of being so 
early as was once expected, for it cannot be said that they are any 
thing more, in the earliest situations, than beginning to shoot. Wheat 
has, almost everywhere, the appearance of being a full average 
crop; and, as yet, not a single stalk of it is broke down with ad- 
verse winds. It likewise seems to be pretty early, having been in 
the ear some time ago. Barley, has, in general, an ordinary good 
appearance ; but owing, it is supposed, to the inequality of the seed, 
and dryness of the ground at seed-time, it has come, and is coming 
into ear, the most irregularly of any I ever saw. Owing to the 
smallness of the grain, a good many fields, contrary to expectation, 
seem pretty thick. Some of the most luxuriant fields are partially 
lodged. But, of all our white crops, Oats have the most diversified 
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appearance, and, although good in several cases, are scarcely ex- 
pected to rise to an average crop. In the early districts of the 
county, they exhibit, in many instances, an ordinarily close luxu- 
riant aspect, and, in some, that of a heavy crop, being already 
also partially lodged. In several cases, however, they look but very 
indifferently, and, in all the late districts, they are generally com- 
plained of as very thin ; and the dark green colour which they ex- 
hibit in many instances, even on thin poor soils, is a pretty strong 
indication of this. A good many of those sown after lea, where the 
ground was in good order, and naturally inclining to moisture, were 
muuch thinned by that voracious insect the grub; and, were it not 
owing to’ myriads of crows, which nestle in different parts of this 
district, and which are very officious in picking them up for their 
young (which, by the by, is believed to be all the good these black 
gentry do us), it is evident that the calamity would have been much 
worse. I don’t think we can have much harvest before the se- 
cond week of September, unless the weather set in very dry. 
Potatoes promise an early and an abundant return, which will be a 
great relief to our labouring classes. Turnips generally made a 
good braird ; and for some time back they have'thriven well. The 
earliest fields are all hoed a first, and several of them a second time. 
Several fields, however, were late in being sown, and still remain 
under that operation. Seed was scarce, eonsequently very high 
priced. Hay is rather a scanty crop on all middling lands; and lit- 
tle of it was cut until lately. Both Cattle and Sheep have thriven 
remarkably well these six weeks, and Lean Stock of both kinds has 
lately been in more demand. At Paldy Fair, held on the 17th curt. 
there was a tolerably good show of Cattle, which, at the commence- 
ment, met a pretty brisk sale, but at much lower prices than were 
generally anticipated. The buyers were much more numerous than 
last year; and Cows and young Cattle, in particular, were in much 
greater request. Prices, although improved, are still at least 30 per 
cent. below those of some former years. The show of Horses on the 
18th was poor, which met a correspondent demand. 

This season has produced a good crop of Lambs; but the want of 
food in the early part of it prevented their dams from affording them 
a liberal supply of milk, so that they kept long small. Long Wook 
has sold freely at from 3/. 14s. to 5/. 5s. or thereby per cwt. Most 
of it has gone to Aberdeen. 

At our Whitsunday hiring markets, servants’ wages underwent. 
another reduction, and several of both sexes were engaged at ex- 
tremely low wages, in comparison of former years; several also 
were not engaged. 26th July. 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

From the favourable seed time, which was nearly concluded with 
the termination of last Quarter, every eye looked forward with hope, 
though not without a mixture of anxiety, for the fate of the coming 
erop ; the seed of which had so recently been committed to the earth, 
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not of the best quality, and, in many instances, not in the soundest 
state of preservation. Add to which, almost the whole month of 
May having been dry and frosty, crops of every description planted 
very thin, and showed that our fears were but too well founded. 

Scarcely had the tender and sickly stems begun to shoot forth 
from the parent seed, when they were violently attacked by the grub, 
which began its ravages at an early period, and for several weeks 
continued to devour every thing that came in its way; the conse- 
quence of which was, that many fields were to be sown over again, 
which was attended with no small expense to the farmer, consider- 
ing the high price of Corn; and tended to increase the calamity, 
which was now become alarming to all classes of the community. 
The labourer and mechanic, who had hitherto supported the pressure 
of the times with becoming firmnéss, notwithstanding the privations 
which they and their families were subjected to, now gave way to 
despondency, and beheld in anticipation all the horrors of approach- 
ing famine, from the rapid advance of the prices of all kinds of 

Tain. 

The great God of Nature, however, ‘ who does not willingly afflict 
or grieve the children of men,’ soon made it appear that ‘ his hand 
was not shortened, that it could not savé.’ To chilling frosts suc- 
ceeded the most genial warmth; and from the beginning of the se- 
cond week in June to the end of the month, vegetation proceeded 
with a vigour seldom witnessed in this climate; a new creation of 
the vegetable tribes seemed to have taken place; all Nature poured 
forth her richest stores in the greatest profusion ; every eye began to 
gleam with hope, and every heart to swell with gratitude for the 
prospects afforded them of returning plenty. 

From the great growth of Pasture Grasses, and the improvement 
of the Hay crops, a considerable rise has taken place in the price of 
cattle, which may be estimated at 10 per cent. higher than the prices 
obtained at Whitsunday last. Sheep and Wool have also advanced 
beyond last year’s prices. Coarse Wools, from Black-faced Sheep, 
which are the prevailing stock of this county, have advanced from 1s. 
to 2s. per stone of 26 lib.; and as a proof of an increased consump- 
tion of our manufactures, it still continues to be sought after with 
greater avidity. On the other hand, agricultural products have, 
within these few weeks, declined rapidly in price. Oatmeal, which 
sold once as high as 5s. 6d. per stone of 174 lib., may now be bought 
at 3s. 6d. ; and, in a short time, it is to be hoped that the voice of 
complaint will be no more heard in our streets. 

The Wheat crops, though not of the same extent as in some for- 
mer years, have a most promising appearance; and if we have sunny 
weather to bring them to maturity, will be found more than an ave- 
rage crop. Barley and Oats, although they planted thin, are so 
much improved, that they appear to be a full average. Potatoes, of 
which a more than usual quantity were planted, look uncommonly 
well,- and are in considerable forwardness. . Turnips, for which the 
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land was never better prepared, nor a finer season for bringing for- 
ward the plant, have a most promising appearance. The weather, 
during the latter part of the present month, has not been so warm 
as might have been expected ; so that according to present appear- 
ances the harvest will be rather late—26¢h July. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tne weather was very unfavourable for vegetation through the 
greater part of the month of May, and first two weeks of June; 
but from that period to the present day, it has been altogether to the 
farmer’s wish. The long continued rains of last winter, and early 
part of spring, were followed by one of the best and dryest seed 
times ever remembered. But the cold rains, hail-showers and frosts, 
so frequent during May, and till the middle of June, retarded ve- 
getation, and created such alarm as greatly to raise the prices of all 
sorts of provision. In the middle of June, the crop appeared from 
ten days to two weeks later than at that period last year; and the 
ravages of the grub being unprecedented, there were then good 
ground for serious alarm. But a bountiful Providence has happily 
disappointed our fears, and exceeded our hopes. The weather, for 
seven weeks past, has been uniformily the finest ever remembered for 
so long a period; and we have now the cheering prospect before us, 
of such an abundant harvest, as loudly calls for gratitude to Heaven 
both from the grower and the consumer. 

Wheat, after fallow, and that which was sown early, is generally 
an abundant crop ; but the late sown Wheats after Potatoes, are de- 
ficient. Oats are a fair crop—on dry land they are an abundant 
crop; but the strong dry soil of this county, having been soaked in 
moisture for eighteen months before, so little opened by frost last 
winter, and formed into clods like bricks ready for the kiln by the 
spring drought, was not in a state to yield the most abundant crop, 
with even the best of weather. Beans and Peas, where the seed was 
good, are a tolerable crop ; but much bad seed has been sown. Po- 
tatoes seldom ever had a more promising appearance. The Hay 
crops were hurt by the drought in spring, and frosts and cold rains 
in May and June; but they have been since raised above a medium 
crop. Pasture yielded little till towards the end of June ; but it has 
since that time been equal to that of the best of seasons. The Frwit 
is not equal to the half of a medium crop. Some orchards that have 
sold at 200/. in former years, will scarcely bring as many pence. 
The growth was so late last season, and the frost so severe in har- 
vest, that the shoots on the trees which should have carried fruit 
this season, were not matured. The blossoms, though numerous, 
were so feeble and puny as to be destroyed by the severe weather a- 
bout the beginning of June. Even the small fruits are below a me- 
diam crop. 

The moor Sheep were, from the continued rains for so long a pe- 
riod, so extremely weak and exhausted, that a severe storm in win- 
ter or spring would have proved fatal to a large proportion of the 
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stock. But the spring was so mild and dry, that scarcely a Lam} 
was lost ; and that species of stock are now in good plight. Cons 
having been well supplied with fodder, came to the grass in tolerable 
condition. They fared ill for several weeks on the pasture ; but since 
the end of June they have enjoyed great abundance. The dairy 
Cows are making a good return; and as the graziers bought in at 
very low prices, and the grass is rich and abundant, they have the. 
prospect of an ample profit. 

The fallows are, as usual, far too limited in our stiff clay soils; 
and many of them are left to too late a period of the season. Lime 
and other manures are more in request than during either of the two 
last seasons ; but far from being yet duly attended to. 

The prices of provisions have, as usual, been governed by the 
weather. Oatmeal, which had advanced from Is. 9d. to 2s. per peck 
during the spring quarter, rose as high as 2s. 6d. in the month of 
June ; but it has now sunk to 2s., and is still looking down. Butcher 
Meat continues low ; but Dairy produce is now approaching to the 
average of the last ten years. 

Those who made so much outcry about the Corn-bill. may now see, 
that the weather controls every other authority as to the prices of 
Grain. Though they averred that the bill would prevent the price from 
ever coming below 2s. or 2s. 6d., it had not passed into a law for 
more than a few months, .when the price of Oatmeal sunk to less 
than one shilling per peck. And though the law admits importation 
whenever the price of Meal rises to above Is. 5d. or 1s. 6d. per peck, 
yet the Meal rose in June last to 2s. 6d. The only effect the Corn- 
bill can have, is to prevent importation till the price rises to the magi- 
mum. The price, however, may, from an abundant crop in Britain, 
fall far below that at which importation is fixed; and when Grain 
is selling high on the Continent, and is -scarce at home, it may rise 
to twice the price mentioned in the Bill. These things are so ob- 
vious that it is surprising the Demagogues should have been so suc- 
cessful in misleading even the simplest of the peasantry on that sub- 
ject.—2, August. / 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue same kind of dry windy weather which so remarkably dis- 
tinguished last spring, continued without intermission till about the 
24th of May, when the greater part of the spring crops exhibited 
the most irregular and doubtful appearance, which had been wit- 
nessed for many years. Fortunately, however, about the above pe- 
riod, frequent showers, and ultimately copious rains, were experi- 
enced; and, as the general temperature of the atmosphere at the 
time continued mild, a wonderful improvement of the crops in all 
situations, and on every kind of soil, speedily followed. The Wheat 
always looked well, and in most cases it is now nearly full in the 
ear ; and the fine weather during the present month having enabled 
it to send out the blossom in the most satisfactory manner, an empty 
cup, or husk, is hardly to be found. A continuation of the present 
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weather for a few weeks longer, will, therefore, secure a most abund- 
ant crop of that valuable grain. Barley is also, in general, very 
promising. Harvest will likely commence with this grain, as some 
fields are already quite full, and beginning to assume a yellow hue; 
in two or three weeks at furthest, some fields will probably be ready 
for the sickle. Oats are later, and likewise thinner in general, than 
what they are in ordinary years. Some fields, destroyed by the grub, 
‘were to sow a second time; and in many others much of the seed lay 
dormant till the rains came. It was therefore June before many of the 
young plants made their appearance above ground ; and all such are 
not, as yet, beginning to get intoear: Nevertheless, the crop in gene- 
ral will be bulky ; and as Oats suffer less by a late harvest than any of 
the other white crops, it is extremely likely that they also will be an ab- 
undant crop. Beans and Peas are growing most luxuriantly; and, 
notwithstanding the very backward appearance of many fields two 
months ago, yet a dry autumn will undoubtedly realize a rich pro- 
duce. Potatoes are very promising, and the early varieties already 
in use, are of fine quality. Almost the whole Hay is in the rick, 
and part of it even in the stack. The quality is good ; but as there 
was, in a great many cases, a deficiency of Red Clover, the crop, 
on the whole, is perhaps lighter than an average. Turnips, upon 
light soils, are doing remarkably well. Perhaps there may have been 
tather too much moisture for that crop on heavier ground ; yet, upon 
the whole, the season throughout has been highly propitious to the 
culture and growth of that plant. There has been a regular demand 
during the summer for Fat Beef and Mutton; and as the Pasture 
Grass has supported a fair proportion of stock, the Grazier has been 
enabled to realize a decent profit. From the sales already made, 
Fat Cattle have brought 8s. and 9s. per stone, and Mutton in pro- 
portion. Cheviot Lambs from 15s. to 18s. a head, and Black-faced 
Lambs from 10s. to 15s.each. Wool appears to be more in demand 
than it was last year, with an advance in price of 2s. to 4s. per stone. 
Good Cheviot Wool brings about 24s. a stone; Leicester 2s. or 3s. 
more. 

Since last Report, a considerable briskness at one time prevailed 
in the Corn Markets, when the prices attained a very rapid and great 
advance ; but the very fine weather throughout the kingdom, by 
taising an apparently well-founded hope of an abundant and early 
harvest, gave a sudden check to the spirit of speculation, and prices 
have fallea with even greater rapidity than they rose. Within the 
last four weeks, Wheat has declined 15s. per boll, and Oats and 
Barley fully as much: 44s. per boll for the former, and about 35s. 
per boll for the two latter, were about the best prices last week for 
these three grains respectively. If the weather continues favourable, 
there appears no reason to expect any material advance upon these 
rates previous to the harvest, as the stackyards, in many instances, 
are fully larger than what they often are at this season of the year. 
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Labourers are very plentiful, with considerable difficulty in findin 
work, and wages greatly reduced. Servants engaged for the half. 
year, receive from 3/. to 5/. Sterling, with board and lodging, al- 
though very few at the latter sum.—31st July. 

Mid- Lothian Quarterly Report. 

The weather during the last quarter has, upon the whole, been 
rather more favourable to the operations of husbandry than to the 
progress of the respective crops. There was little difference between. 
the mean temperature of May and June, and that of the correspond- 
ing months of last year; and the total rain which fell in the former 
period is greater than what fell in the latter. The first part of June 
1817 was cold and rainy; but the warm days which succeeded high- 
ly promoted vegetation ; and, at the end of the month, crops were 
considerably more advanced than at the same time last year. Dur- 
ing the month of July, we have had about one third less rain, @ 
higher temperature, and nearly double the number of clear days 
which occurred in July 1816. Hence, the crops are of greater pro- 
mise than they were at this date last season. The harvest, how- 
ever, is to be late, perhaps not much earlier than that of last year ;. 
and the consequent risk of the equinectial rains and gales, may sa- 
tisfactorily explain the fears which have been excited regarding the. 
ultimate value or productiveness of the crop. At the same time it 
roust be admitted, that the quality promises to be equal, or nearly 
so, to an average ; though much depends on the subsequent wea- 
ther. 

But as the growing crops are viewed with more than ordinary in- 
terest, and as the welfare of the community depends much upon 
their productiveness, it would seem proper to be more minute t 
usual in our detail regarding them. The Wheat crop is healthy 
and sound ; and, in all situations suited to its cultivation, luxuriant, 
so far as the seeds of crop 1815 have been sown. The latter remark 
does not apply to the produce of the seeds of crop 1816. It is al- 
most everywhere much thinner on the ground, less advanced in its 
growth, and will evidently be several days later in being harvested. 
This fact, of which every one must be sensible, shows clearly the 
advantage of selecting the best quality of grain for seed ; and many 
who had doubts as to the propriety of sowing old seed when the 
new was defective, merely from the want of experience, are now 
fully satisfied as to the utility of the measure. 

Barley promises to be 2 fair average crop; and many fields it 
is remarkably fine. There was rather more than the usual quantity 
sown, Owing partly to the unpropitious Wheat-seed time, and partly 
to an expectation that distillation from Grain will be continued dur- 
ing the ensuing winter. The seed-time was excellent ; and indeed 
the ground in some instances was so dry and pulverized, that doubts 
were entertained of the regular brairding of the seed. The event, 
however, has proved that these were groundless. Some early sowm 
fields, in low-lying situations, are assuming a matured aspect, .and 
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the possessors of such may expect a comparatively early harvest, and 
will have an opportunity of availing themselves of a beneficial mar- 
ket. How the prices may run through the year, cannot be conjec- 
tured ; but there can be no doubt, that, at the commencement of the 
sales, Barley will be purchased at high rates. 

Oats almost everywhere look well, when viewed at some distance ; 
but, when narrowly inspected, they are thin on the ground, and 
comparatively late, though no doubt healthy and vigorous. The 
thinness is most remarkable on the higher lying clay soils, though it 
generally prevails throughout the county, on lands of all descrip- 
tions, so far as the crop has succeeded Grass of one or more years 
old. This cannot be imputed to the season, but is, no doubt, in 
part owing to the defective seeds which had been sown ; a circum- 
stance which seems in most cases not to have been fully calculated 
upon. The quality of the Oats of crop 1816 was apparently not 

atly below an average, on. fertile low lying soils, as was shown 

m the Meal they produced ; but it appears evident that the vital 
principle of many seeds had been destroyed, without sensibly affect- 
ing their weight and colour. The chief cause, however, of the 
thinness of the-Oat crop, is the ravages of the grub, which have 
been more extensive than have been experienced since 1800. . There 
is scarcely a field which has not suffered less or more from its depre- 
dations ; and though those which are rich, and favourably situated as 
to climate, have so far recovered as to be of average bulk, yet others, 
and the greater proportion of the county, are, in this respect, con- 
siderably below a medium. At the same time, if well matured, the 
grain produce might be pretty fair, as the ears are numerous and 

ealthy. Of this, however, the lateness of the crop leaves little hope. 

The seeds of Peas and Beans were generally of crop 1815, as 
those of 1816 had so much germinated as to leave no hope of their 
vegetating. The crops are various in regard to bulk. The Beans, 
in many instances, are dwarfish, and, in others, luxuriant; but 
there is a general complaint of their not podding well. The defi- 
ciency of this species of crop, with few exceptions, for a number 
of years past, has led the farmer to believe that little reliance can 
be placed upon it. Of course, a small proportion of ground is al- 
lotted to its production, and a corresponding interest is excited re- 
garding its fate. 

Potatoes are a full average upon soils suited to their cultivation ; 
but, upon those of a different quality, the crop is greatly otherwise, 
owing to the heavy rains which fell about the beginning of June. 
The premium offered by the Highland Society, has induced a num- 
ber of cultivators to grow a greater quantity of the early varieties 
than usual; and the Edinburgh market is fully supplied with this 
valuable esculent, at moderate prices for the season. The motives 
which dictated this measure, reflect great credit on that patriotic 
Society, when the circumstances of the times in which it was re- 
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solved upon are considered ; though the community may, perhaps, 
suffer in a slight degree, from the competitors hurrying their crops 
to market in too immature a state. 

Turnips, in general, are looking well. The Ruta Baga, upon 
heavy soils, was a good deal injured by the rains in the beginning 
of June; and, to that extent, will rather be defective. 

Hay is generally talked of as rather alight crop. There is, for 
the most part, a great want of Clover. The crop is well won, 
though the frequent showers which occurred during that process, 
rendered it somewhat tedious. It is now almost all safely preserv- 
ed, either in the tramp-rick or stack. A small quantity has been 
sold at 84d. per stone; and the price is expected to settle about that 
rate. 

The season has been favourable for Pasture lands; and the Graz. 
ing Stock have made suitable improvement. Lean Cattle have sup- 
ported their price. Fat Cattle have fallen in value considerably 
since the month of May, as well as Sheep sold to the butcher. E- 
dinburgh market has been weil supplied with Lamb of good quality ; 
and the price is lower than usual at the season. Beef and Mutten 
are selling from 5d. to 64d. per lib. 

Edinburgh Corn market has been well supplied with all kinds of 
grain during the quarter. Prices rose greatly in June, from the 
commencement of that month being rather cold and barren, and 
from an apprehénsion that the supply would be deficient for the sea- 
son; heightened by an alarm created by an exportation to France. 
But the few warm days which succeeded,—the great previous import- 
ation of foreign Corn into all the ports of Great Britain,—the numer. 
ous daily arrivals,the greatly exaggerated reports of expected ones, 
together with the cessation of the demand from France,—caused a 
depression in price, which has been progressive down to the present 
day. Wheat, which sold in June at 55s. per boll, would not now 
bring more than 42s.; and other grains in proportion. High as the 
prices at which last crop has sold may seem to a partial inquirer, it 
must be obvious, to every well-informed and candid mind, that the 
possessor of full rented Jands, taken previous to 1814, will find his 
returns fall greatly short of his expenditure. It is now well ascer- 
tained, that the average produce of the wheat crop will be under five 
bolls per acre; and, after deducting the seed, the reversion will, 
even at the high prices, leave a sum very inadequate for rent and 
expenses of cultivation. 

The hopes of the farmer are reviving ; and his spirits, though still 
far under, are approaching their wonted tone. His outlays, how- 
ever, are very restricted, either from the caution of experience, or, 
what is more probable, the abstraction of his capital to meet the de- 
mands of misfortune. Many instances of this fact might be men- 
tioned ; but one shall suffice. During the prosperity of agriculture, 
all the manure which could be collected within the city of Edinburgh 
was regularly purchased with great avidity, as soon as it was col- 
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lected ; and in many cases the demand was so great, that punctuality 
to orders could not be pretended. Now, the case is unhappily re- 
versed. ‘The demand is not nearly equal to the supply, or, at least, 
fatmers will not purchase at the prices demanded; and the holders 
seem determined to submit to the loss of a destructive decomposi- 
tion, rather than proportion the price to the power of purchasing. 
Hence, at the depéts in the vicinity of the city, are to be found 
numerous and large masses sending forth putrid effluvia, which sen- 
sibly affect the organs of smell; and the pens of the learned have 
been employed to convince those alarmed for their health, that am- 
monia and carbonic acid gas are not so noxious as some have sup- 
posed.—_— 81 st July. 
Perthshire Quarterly Report. - 

Ar the date of last Report, the want of rain was beginning to be 
severely felt by crops of all kinds, and continued to be so for some 
time after. May-began with dry weather, which lasted till the 10th, 
when it rained partially for some days in succession. Vegetation, 
however, was not so much improved as might have been expected, 
on account of the cold with which the rain was accompanied. On 
the 18th, it rained almost all day; but it was so cold, that, when the 
weather cleared up, the higher grounds appeared covered with snow. 
After the 22d, the temperature improved ; and vegetation also did 
so in the same proportion. Between the 26th and 27th, there fell 
upwards of an inch and three-tenths of rain, with a north-east wind, 
and the barometer rising! The remainder of the month was dry. 

The month of June commenced rather unfavourably. From the 
2d to the 13th inclusive, it rained every day; and sometimes in 
great quantities. On the 13th, there fell nearly an inch and four- 
tenths, accompanied with a considerable depression of temperature. 
From the 13th till the 26th, the weather was dry and warm, with a 
good deal of sunshine ; and the rapidity with which vegetation ad- 
vanced, was perhaps unequalled in this climate. On the 27th, it 
rained again, and continued to do so, at intervals, till the end of the 
month. 

July set in much in the same way as June did ; but still more un- 
favourably for Wheat and heavy crops of every kind. During the 
first three days, there fell an inch and three-tenths of rain; and, for 
the first fortnight, the weather was dull and showery. This, indeed, 
has been very much the character of the whole month, particularly 
towards the end, which has been most unfavourable for the Hay 
harvest. They who neglected, or were unable to take advantage of 
the few good days about the middle of the month, have at present 
but a very gloomy prospect with regard to that valuable crop. But 
the following abstract, which the reader is requested to compare 
with that of the corresponding quarter of Jast year, will convey a 
more accurate idea of the state of the weather, than any general 
observations can do, 
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Number of Number of Quantity of Mean “Tempera- 
i ture. 


Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain. 
May, - 17 14 3.054 46.1 
June, ~ 12 18 4.345 55.0 
July, o 18 3.200 56.0 
10.599 


The quantity of rain that fell, during the corresponding three 
months of 1816, was 7.692, being nearly one third less than the a- 
bove ; and the mean temperature for the period last year was 52.2, 
while the mean of the above is 52.3, being only one tenth of a de- 
gree more. It would appear, then, that this season has not been so 
much superior to the former as is generally supposed. There has 
certainly been more sunshine ; and the few warm days toward the 
end of June happening to succeed the rain, vegetation was forced 
on with unusual rapidity. Of late, however, the weather has be- 
come very alarming, from frequent and heavy rains. The crops are 
already a good deal lodged; and, unless a great and permanent change 
soon take place in the state of the atmosphere, there is little chance 
of a good crop, at least in point of quality. The quantity is, no 
doubt, a third more than it promised to be at the date of last Report ; 
but still it is not more than an average crop. <A great proportion 
of the Hay is got into tramp-cole, and in tolerable condition, though 
there is still some in a very unpromising state. Wheat, in the Carse 
district, is beginning to get heavy in the ear; and Barley is also as 
far forward as it generally is at this season ; but Oats are likely to be 
late. Turnips have already suffered from the rain, particularly in 
low and flat situations. The Corn-market has fallen considerably in 
the course of the last month. Present prices—Old Wheat, 60s. to 
63s.; Wheat of 1816, 25s. to 34s.; Barley, 28s. to 33s. ; Oats, 28s. 
to 32s. per boll. Oatmeal, 2s. per peck. Butcher-meat, 5d. to 7d. 
—4. August. 

Quarterly Report for Stirlingshire. 

THE same ungenial state of the atmosphere, mentioned in my last 
Report, continued, in this district, during almost the whole of the 
month of May last. Vegetation was much retarded, of course ; 
though the weather being dry, facility was afforded for preparing 
the landintended for Barley, and working the summer fallows. Wea- 
ther uncommonly propitious succeeded in June; and, during the 
space of two weeks, crops of all descriptions made as rapid progress, 
perhaps, as was ever before known. This very flattering weather 
was, howeyer, of but short duration, being succeeded by thunder 
storms, and heavy falls of hail and rain, which did much injury to 
yegetation in general, and particularly to the Pea and Bean, Cab- 
bages, Fruit Trees, &c. Since then, showers have continued to fall 
almost daily; so that the Hay crop, which, in almost all instances, 
on the strong soils, is a light one, has generally been indifferently se- 





. 
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cured ; and the cleaning:of the summer fallows has, as yet, been very 
imperfectly accomplished on the Carse lands. 

All crops must now be late. Barley had once the most favourable 
aspect; and, if warm dry weather succeed, in due season, will still be 
afair crop. Oats are growing im leaf and stem, but advance very 
slowly towards a state of maturity,—few fields of Potato-Oats, on the 
strong lands, having the ear half shot out; and though, from the 
Juxuriance of the leaves of the plants of this species of grain crop, 
where thinned by the grub, the defects seem at present supplied, it 
is humbly presumed the failure of the Oat crop, from the depreda- 
tions of this insect, must ultimately be felt in fell force, when the 
leaves of these late, though luxuriant stems, fall down. 

The Wheats on the Garses of Falkirk and Stirling are generally 
thin, and cannot be a heavy crop. On the dry-bottomed lands of 
the district, this crop promises well. So late in the season as Christ- 
mas day last, a field of considerable extent, and which had lain se- 
veral years in Pasture, was begun to be ploughed, and, in a few days 
after, was sown with winter Wheat, and promises to produce a luxu- 
riant crop, little less advanced than Wheats sown in September pre- 
ceding. This must be accounted for by the field being a sandy 
loam on a bottom of sand, which absorbed the superabundant mois- 
ture that fell everywhere during last autumn and winter; while the 
moisture was retained on heavy soils, and the roots of the plants 
chilled by it. 

The Bean crep on the Carses promises fair, if dry warm weather 
succeed immediately, to bring it to maturity; for this crop is later 
than in ordinary seasons. 

The Turnip crop promises well, where it has been fairly manag- 
ed; as does the Petatoe crop, though too much moisture has affect- 
ed it in some cases, and prevented a complete extirpation of root- 
weeds by the hoe. 

The Pasture on dry lands has been luxuriant, and, Live-stock be- 
ing laid in cheap, it is to be hoped will pay the grazier well. On 
the Carse lands, the new Clovers sown in 1816 had been so chilled 
by too much moisture, that nota third of the plants showed flower- 
stalks, generally sending up only a few leaves on slender stems. The 
second crop of Clover is also making little progress. This may be 
partly ascribed to the former cause, aided by too much moisture 
latterly, and partly to letting the first crop stand too long, and till 
too far advanced towards maturity, by which the plants are exhaust- 
ed, and deprived of sufficient energy to enable them to produce 
flowers a second time. The slug is also committing much havock 
on the tender leaves. 

The prices of grain have fallen here, as in other districts; yet, if 
sufficient cause existed for the state of the grain market before the 
late fall, it is difficult to perceive an adequate reason for so rapid 
and extensive a decline of price. In this district prices are merely 
nominal, There is no grain in the hands of the farmer; and many 
farmers a-¢ buying Oatmeal. 
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After all the puffing in the newspapers, men best acquainted with 
the nature of, and precarious circumstances attending, land produce 
in every grain country on the globe, are fully sensible that little re- 
liance can be placed on the production of the crops of grain of the 
best Corn countries of Europe, for several weeks yet to.come.—— 
27th July. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

The month of May was cold and barren; wind mostly from north. 
west. This month decided the fate of the Hay crop, in general, o- 
ver the county. The Clover was entirely checked, unless in some 
very deep and warm soils. Corn crops suffered much from the 
grubworm, especially on deep Clover leas, that had been lately 
ploughed. On thin cold soils, the Oats planted thin, partly owing 
to weak seed, and partly owing to the cold damp weather. Early 
Wheat very generally held out, and continues to promise, a fair crop. 
Lambs not so plentiful as might haye been expected, after so favour- 
able an April, owing chiefly to the poor habit of the Ewes last 
autumn. 

About the 17th of June, the weather took a favourable turn, 
setting in very warm. Vegetation made an uncommon progress. Pas- 
tures mended to a degree hardly ever experienced. Natural mea- 
dows offer an abundant crop of Hay; but that of Sown Grass ap- 
pears very light. The Wheat and Barley crops are abundant, so 
far ag they haye adyanced; and the Peas crop offers well. Oats on 
deep soils appear abundant; and, on*thin soils, they begin to tiller. 
The ravages of the grubworm are still visible. In some instances, 
the damage has been replaced by a second sowing ; and the super+ 
abundance of plants has outdone the ravages of the grub. But, in 
general, these plants are far behind, and do not appear likely to 
come to maturity with the early plants. 

Hill Lambs do not, as yet, promise well, having been greatly 
checked by the eold and scanty pastures in May, and the first ten 
days of June. 

About the 8th of July, the weather became rather too damp, 
and has very generally continued so. We have had little sun: not- 
withstanding, the crops of all kinds are bulky, and may prove ab- 
undant, if the weather set in dry: but there is now the danger of 
lodging, which ruined crop 1816, the plants of Oats having grown 
up rapidly, and, in moist weather, have not strength to stand much 
damp. ‘he Peas crops are also, in general, too bulky, and re- 
quire dry weather and sun. Potatoes promise well; and are gene- 
rally forward. ‘Turnips are very generally a promising crop; and 
there are very few instances of the plants having been injured by 
vermin. 

At the end of this month (July), there is usually very little bulk 
in the stackvards; and much bulk of last crop produces very little 
grain. If this county has a supply within itself, it must be in 
granaries; and I am sorry to say, that the crop is fully ten days 
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Jater at present than in the average of seasons. Prices of Grain 
have considerably declined ; which may be partly owing to the ap- 
earance of a bulky crop, and also to a supply from Leith. 

Live Stock bring very little more than half the price they brought 
in 1815. That description of Stock which is fit for feeding fat in 
course of the season, meets the readiest sale. Stock Lambs are not 
so full grown at this season as might have been expected ; and those 
that were lambed early are in bad habit. Wool is a little brisker 
this year than last; meets a readier sale ; and prices are about 2$ 
per cent. better. 24th July. 

ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

Tue cloud of despair which has for a long time damped the spirits, 
and enfeebled the energy of the most enterprizing agriculturists, 
seems now to give way to the more cheering rays of hope. 

So calamitous was the bygone year, that the best aimed exertions 
in the execution of the various operations of husbandry, were gene- 
rally baflled by opposition, which neither talent nor capital could ob- 
viate; for who can contend with the elements? But 1 have much 
pleasure in observing, that, in consequence of a favourable change in 
the weather, we are now blessed with the prospect of a full average 
crop through all this district, which, I think, will be ready for cutting 
down about the middie of August. As we had no rains here for a- 
bout two months before the second week in June, the greatest alarm 
was excited regarding the fate of the crops, as well as that of live 
stock, which was suffering much from a scanty bite; but our fears 
were soon removed, and our hopes realized by the most gradual and 
seasonable showers that any of us could have wished for. These 
genial rains having been accompanied with a degree of heat that 
has not been equalled in this country for many years, produced such 
fermentation in the earth, that vegetation was never known to have 
advanced more rapidly. Much of the Seed Barley which was sowa 
during the cold droughts, lay dormant in the soil till the rains fell; 
but now, although at first there were different growths, a more luxu- 
riant crop I have seldom witnessed. By many, our Wheat crops are 
considered abundant; but for my own part, I am inclined to judge 
them rather partial. No doubt, upon dry sound land there is aa 
excellent prospect ; but upon damp inferior soils, the crops are light 
and thin. Beans are also an irregular crop. In many instances 
where good sound old Beans were used for seed, the crop is abun- 
dant; but some who trusted to the new Beans, have met with the 
disappointment which might have been anticipated,—a half instead of 
a full crop. The land having been so much parched by the long 
continued sterile droughts in the early part of the season, we found 
much difficulty in reducing the stubborn glebe for Turnips and Sum- 
mer-fallows ; but our labours are well repaid in the cleanness and su- 
Perior culture of our ficlds. ‘The season has been uncommonly fa- 
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wourable to the Turnips, which were sown in excellent order, and, 
having escaped the fly, are at present a very promising crop. The 
spring having been cold and backward, great apprehensions were en- 
sertained as to the Hay crops; but, when the genial rains fell, a more 
sudden and rapid growth was never observed; and the Hay, which 
is above an average, both in quantity and quality, is mostly cut 
down, and a great proportion well saved and stacked. At the be- 
ginning of Hay harvest, we had rainy weather ; but of late it has 
been more favourable; of course, much property and expense of la. 
bour have been saved. 

During the quarter I observe no variation in the price of Live. 
stock worth quoting. At one period our Corn-markets continued to 
rise very rapidly; and, about the middle of June, Wheat reached to 
from 18s. to 19s. per bushel ; but, ever since that time, the depression 
has been as sudden and regular as the advance was rapid. I believe 
that most of the farmers were nearly empty-handed before the markets 
reached their acme; but a few of my acquaintance who then spurned 
the offer of 18s. per bushel, would now find difficulty in obtaining 
more than 12s. So few twansactions being effected, it is difficult to 
quote the present prices. I might perhaps state from 10s. to 12s. 
per bushel for Wheat, as the price of the day, and other Corns in 
proportion ; but I believe our rates correspond much with the Lon. 
don prices.—Butcher-meat is from 6d. to 74d. per lib. For a con- 
siderable time past, Butter has sold at 11d. per lib. The wages of 
labour are rather lower than at the corresponding period of last year; 
and the labouring poor much distressed, but, upon the whole, pretty 
resigned. The poor’s rates are continuing to increase, while the con- 
tributors are less able to support them. I am not sensible of any al- 
teration in the value of land. There are many farms to be let, and 
many tenants applying..—27th July. 

Letter from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, July 29th. 

For two months past, the farmer has been able to proceed in his 
operations in a manner equal to his most sanguine wishes ; he has 
not been incommoded by either too much wet or drought ; but has 
had sufficient of both to render his fallows friable, and at the same 
time kill the weeds. The weather has been most congenial to 
Grass, Corn, Turnips, &c. The latter crops are generally in a 
tlourishing condition ; and those fields so desperately infested with 
the grub, are wonderfully improved: Yet it is impossible they can 
produce a good crop; they are yet thin, and though of a good co- 
lour, will be late. About 20 acres of this description were sold by 
auction, a few, days since, adjoining my farm, which averaged about 
Sl. 10s. per acre! Wheat is very promising; and if the weather be- 
come dry and warm, will turn out a good crop, having a good long 
ear, well set; but it is in a precarious situation, as it is now raining 
very fast, and appears likely to continue wet: If it should be much 
more, it will prevent the Wheat from coming to perfect maturity, 
Beans are very thin, and full of weeds ; owing to bad seed being 
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used, they are expected to be a bad crop. The blossom which was 
out during the very hot weather, proves abortive ; therefore, that 

of the stalk which ought to be the most fruitful, will have no 
a on it: since then, the blossoms above have set, but they will 
be too late. Hay time commenced about a fortnight since ; it has 
been rather uncertain, having a few wet days in each week, and the 
mercury up and down very Scnsenely, with appearances of rain in 
the clouds ; yet it has not suffered much, as some days were uncom- 
monly fine. The crops are light, owing to the length of dry, cold 
weather, in spring. April and May were uncommonly dry and 
eold: many, on clay land, were prevented sowing Oats till the mid- 
dle of the latter month. Cattle and Sheep were almost starved for 
want of Grass; and never was rain more anxiously wished for ; so 
much so, that some farmers on dry land got the wish so impressed 
on their hearts, that the sound of rain will strike them with plea- 
sure, for many months to come, though not wanted. 

Pastures have improved very much; and there is no want of food 
for Cattle at present; but they are only just recovering from last 
season’s dreadful starvation. Fat Cattle are in demand, at 6d. to 7d. 

r lib. and sink; Sheep 6d. to 64d.; Lean are sold -rather better 
than of late—improved perhaps 15s. or 20s. per head ; which your 
readers will consider an amazing advance, when they are informed 
that, at the fair this month, at Lancaster, 3 years old Oxen, in 
good condition, of the long horned breed, sold for under 4/. each ; 
two and three years old Heifers, of the same breed, for 4/. and 5/. 
The produce of Cattle is low, though not in the same proportion. 
Cheese 40s. to 60s. per cwt; Butter 9d. to 11d. per 18 oz. 

Our grain markets declined very rapidly till the last market day, 
when they took a turn, and advanced Qs. or 3s. a load for Wheat 
and Meal. Wheat is at all prices, from 6s. to 12s. Oats 53.; Po- 
tatoes 4s. to 5s. per Winchester; Oatmeal 60s. to 63s. per load of 
240 lib. ; Leicester Wool 14d., and coarse Wool 9d. to 10d. Wages 
continue nearly the same; and, if you employ a tradesman of any 
description, he charges what he used to do a few years ago. Pau- 
pers are on the increase ; Poor-rates high: But it is now distressing 
to say any thing about them, as the Legislature seem determined to 
let this evil cure itself, by making those pay till they have nothing 
left to pay with. The assessed taxes are also most unjust for the 
farmer, so far as regards his working horses. Why not tax the tools 
of other trades? We are getting confirmed in the belief here, that 
farming is a desperate bad business, and that nobody will follow it 
that can help it. It is said in reply, that other businesses are bad 
too; but we see more pains taken to bolster up and improve them 
than ours. But we know the evil will work its own cure in a few 
years; this, of course, will make us content and happy! 

P. S. There is very little grain in the hands of the farmer, and 
landlords complain heavily of not getting thcir rents, 


_ 
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Letter from Liverpool, 25th July. 

In consequence of a very extraordinary change in the weather 
about the middle of June, which, with very few exceptions, has 
continued remarkably fine ever since, we have had one of the most 
sudden and great declensions we almost ever recollect—fully 50s, 
per quarter on Wheats in the London market, and nearly a propor- 
tionate fall in the prices of other articles. The declension here has 
been equally great, and also in most other markets ; and as we con- 
tinue to have very large supplies, particularly of American Flour, 
it is impossible to say when this evil will stop, should the weather 
continue as favourable as it now is until the harvest is completed. 
However, a change in the weather might very soon produce a won- 
derful alteration, and prevent those dreadful losses which, under 
present circumstances, the importers must suffer. 

We have all along considered last year’s crop ufderrated ; for, 
although very bad in quality, it would now appear there has been 
a greater quantity than was generally supposed, as it keeps coming 
in from all quarters to the different markets in as great quantities as 
at any time throughout the season. 

The immense supplies of American Flour which we have had for 
a length of time back, completely ruin the sale of Wheat, and indeed 
most other articles, having little or no demand for any thing else; 
and, of late, considerable quantities of it have become partially sour, 
and must be sold. We certainly, however, continue to have a fair 
demand ; but prices are fully 25 per cent. lower than they once 
were, and still daily looking down. The quantity in the market is 
estimated at about 150,000 barrels. We cannot, however, with any 
degree of accuracy, mention the quantities of other articles, The 
quantity of Wheats is large. It is very probable the ports will shut 
in November. 

We refer you to the annexed Import List, and Prices Current; 
the latter of which, with the exception of American Flour, are com- 
pletely nominal. 


Liverpool Prices, Tuesday, 22d July 1817. 
Wheat, per 70 lib. Malt, per 56 quarts, 


English, - 10s. Od, - 11s,0d. Fine, 12s.0d.| English, - 11s, - 12s. Fine to 15s, 6d. 
Very fine jo - 14s. Oats. per 45 lib 

Dantzic, &e. 12s.0d. - 13s.0d. — 15s. 6d. : » pe aa ~ Bs. 10d. 
Very fineto - 15s 6d. English, 5s. Od. - 5s. 6d. Fine, 5s. 8d, - 5s. 1 


.. Sanh. eee 9s. 6d, Scotch, 4s.6d. - 4s,.9d. — 5s.0d. - 5s. 6d. 


Very fine to - 10s. 6d. Irish, 4s. Od. - 4s. 6d. — 5s.0d, - 5s. Sd. 


- 7s.0d.- 7s. 6d. 8s. Od. Oatmeal, per 240 lib. 


Very fineto - 8s. 9d. English, 50s. - 523, Fine, 54s. 


Barley, per 60 lib. Scotch, 46s. - 483 — 50s. 


English, 6s, Od. - Gs. Gd. fine 7s. very fine 7s.6d.| Irish, - 428. - 44s, — 466 
Foreign, 6s. 0d. - 6s.6d. — 7s. —  1s.3d. 


ah - ee ce Cte American Flour, per barrel-of 196 lib. 


i i ° i < - 56s. - 58s 
Beans, per quarter. Philadelphia, superfine, 54s. - 56s. - 58 


; . rE + + Soe © Shs, - 56s 
English, - 56s, Od. - 60s. 0d. Fine to 68s. Od. New York, Foe a : 


- 56s.0d. - 40s. 0d. — 44s. 0d. Baltimore, “Ss as 52s, om 
32s. 0d. - 36s.0d. — 40308 | 59% - > - > = He - 488 
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ImrorTATions of Grain into the Port or Liverpoot, from the 23d 
of April, 1817, until the 23d of July, 1817, inclusive. 


| 


Descrip-| ars. 
tion. {Wheat Barley. 


Barrels 
Amer. Fl 
196 lib. 


Oatmeal, 
240 lib. 


*. CCoastwise| 6,106 
Irish - - | 9,448 
Foreign |19,657 
Coastwise| 5,196 

Bnei - 998 
Féreign {19,056 


Coastwise 5,545 
July 2 Irish - ; 6,461 
Foreign |18,215 


—_—_-\——-- — 


bere cibconagl 
Total + '90,678 123,179 1104,451 |5,107 |1,242|2156\6235) 114 ' 869 44825|1910'251,528 
Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Ar the end of May there was every appearance of a cold summer, 
and consequently a late harvest: In a few weeks, however, a great 
change took place, and some excessively hot weather in the succeed- 
ing month brought the Corns more forward in one week, than, pre- 
vious to that, their progress had been for months. Never, perhaps, 
was there known so great an alteration in so short a time. The 
Wheats, which (as I observed in my last Report) were almost uni- 
versally a thin weak plant, now began to branch out; and at the end 
of June presented a materially different appearance. Spring Corns 
altered in like manner; and I have now the satisfaction of stating, 
that the general face of the country is extremely good. Wheats are 
getting rapidly forward, and harvest will in many instances begin in 
amonth or five weeks from this time. We are all very busy with 
our Hay. The crops are not, perhaps, on high dry lands, so great 
as those of last year; but they are getting up in far better condi- 
tion. The sowing of ‘Turnips has gone on under favourable circum. 
stances, and many fields of Swedes have done unusually well; I say 
unusuadly, because I believe they are more difficult to rear in this 
county than in many othérs, from their greater liability to be taken off 
by the fy. ‘The practice of drilling them, according to the Nor- 
thumberland system, is slowly spreading. I hope Mr Coke’s exam- 
ple will induce others to adopt a method so excellent, both for the 
trop and the after management of the land. Never was there a finer 
specimen of drilled Turnips than his Park-farm exhibits this year. 
The horse-hoes are upon a plan so simple and so efficacious, that the 
most careless and indifferent must perceive the superiority of a sys- 
tem so conducive to the neatness and cleanliness of a farm. The 
Sheep-shearing was numerously and respectably attended, beyond all 
former precedent: (pwards of 500 persons sat dows to dinner the 
second day. 
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Our corn markets, which, till lately, were getting alarmingly high, 
are now much lower. Wheats, which at one time were worth 74s., 
are now not worth more than 56s. per coomb (four Winchester bush- 
els); Barley 20s.; other Grain in proportion. The Wool markets 
are dull ; good half-bred Leicester fleeces fetch from 38s. to 40s. per 
tod. Fine Wools are alittle higher, but not in proportion —13. July. 

Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

In the end of April, and to the 12th of May, the weather was 
dry, cold and frosty, during which period vegetation made little 
progress. On the 12th and 15th we had fine rains, which were par. 
ticularly beneficial to Grasses, Oats and Barley. The remainder of 
the month was very variable, mostly cold, and at intervals with a 
sufficient quantity of rain. The whole of June was fresh, fine and 
mostly warm ;—the third week very hot ;—on the 13th mach rain. 
On the 28th and 30th of June, and through the greater part of July, 
there ‘were several falls of rain, which kept the soil in a proper de- 
gree of moisture, and, with accompanying warmth, greatly benefit. 
ed the Corn crops, and produced abundant crops of Grass, especial. 
ly on old meadows and pastures. 

Turnips were never sown in a more favourable state of the soil, 
nor vegetated sooner, nor ever looked more healthy or promising; 
but, within the last ten days, they have been attacked in many places 
by the grub, and great numbers of plants are daily dying off. Should 
this continue a little longer, the loss will be of serious consequence, 
The Wheat crop is in general very promising ;—the blooming season 
has been favourable; and, what I have examined, has escaped the 
yellow maggot ; bat there is yet danger from the red-gum and fyn- 
gused straw. Oats and Barley are mostly thin crops, especially the 
former, upon strong soils. The Red Clover being injured by frosts, 
the Hay crops of it are thin, and later than usual by at least a 
fortnight. On old meadows, the Hay crop is abundant. 

The markets for Live Stock have lately improved a little; but 
prices are still low. At Yetholm fair, Long-woolled Lambs were 
sold from 12s. to 18s. per head ; and Cheviot Lambs from $s. 9d. to 
7s. 6d. At Morpeth Market, Fat Cattle are from 6s. to 6s. 9d. per 
stone of 14 lib. sinking offal ; and Sheep from 5d. to 6d. per lib. 

_ Wool is sold at. better prices than last year; long Wool being 
a 27s. to 28s. per stone of 24 lib.; and Cheviot from 24s. to 
26s. 

For the last three or four weeks, there has been a perfect stagna- 
tion in the Corn Markets, both factors and millers having declined 
purchasing, except at very reduced prices. 31st July. 

Letter from the East Riding of Yorkshire, 24th July. 

Ir I could address you as I was wont to do, my. letters would be 
interesting ;—my correspondence would be regular, because it would 
give me pleasure to detail the improvements that were carrying for- 
ward in a district I used to be proud of being a native of. But, as 
things now are, I can only exhibit an universal scene of distress and 
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misery which sutrounds me on all sides. Whether I look to the 
landed proprietor, the tenant or the labourer, I behold but too 
striking marks of the change that everywhere prevails. The sa- 
crifices of the former, great as they have been, and generously as 
they have been complied with, have not been able to prevent the 
ruin of the tenant; and, of course, labourers are unable to procure 
work for the maintenance of their families. At such a period, im- 
provements must be small, and cultivation in general upon the de- 
cline. Had I addressed you, however, on the publication of your 
last Number, I should have expressed a hope of a gradual, though 
but small amendment. The decline of the markets the last month, 
has annihilated that hope ; and the prospect is as gloomy as before- 

Some time ago I s to you, that the system of clay-burning had 
been introduced here by Major-General Sir H. Vavasour, and that it 
was likely to prove of considerable benefit. I return to the subject 
with eagerness, because I think it worthy of the most extensive cir- 
culation ; and it gives me pleasure to say, that it has not only beerw 
since practised regularly by Sir Henry Vavasour with considerable suc- 
cess, but that the improvement he introduced has been greatly no- 
ticed, and is now becoming general. At first, it was considered ap- 
plicable only to strong clay land; it is now found, that, to burn in 
the same manner the accumulated soil from the head lands, the banks 
formed by the excavation of ditches or ponds, and which may be 
procured from the high roads, or the Wolds, is no less advantage- 
ous when applied to the Turnip land in that district. As the situa 
tion of the Wolds is extremely elevated, and distant from water-car- 
riage, it has always been an object of the first importance to disco- 
ver any means of increasing a stock of, or forming a substitute for, 
manure. It is therefore to be hoped, that the advantage of the sys- 
tem introduced so spiritedly by Sir Henry in his own neighbour- 
hood, will not be confined to it alone, but diffused generally Teenabe 
out the Riding. 

The seasons since November last, have been highly. favourable 
for all agricultural operations. Growing crops of every kind appear 
to be in a most flourishing state, and promise abundance. The 
Turnip land, wherever the necessary attention has been paid to it, 
is clean ; and the plants, where got in in due season, look well, and 
have escaped the fly. Hay is backward, the cutting being retarded 
by the late rains ; and it is probable the harvest also will be later 
than in an average season, though its appearance now is about four- 
teen days earlier than last year. Cattle and Sheep are in demand, 
though the prices are low; but the sales are dull for Fat Stock. 
Corn of the inferior descriptions (and such only are unhappily the 
samples brought to market in this county) is almost unsaleable ; and, 
whilst we see high prices as the average in the Gazette, it is a la- 
mentable fact, that the bulk of our produce of Wheat and Meslin is 
sold at from 40s. to 50s. per quarter. Surely this should lead us to 
petition the attention of Parliament to the inaccuracy of the returns, 
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by which the Importation of Grain is regulated. That there is a 
scandalous neglect in this department, is well known; yet we suffer 
supinely, and, by that indifference, allow the ports to be open to 
Foreigners, when, even by the letter of the act, inadequate as it is 
at the best for our protection, they ought to be closed. We tamely 
allew the returns to be made at often 20 per cent. higher than the 
real state of the markets; and, were all the unsaleable corn which 
is this year given to our pigs and horses, to be taken into the ac- 
count, I doubt not but it would. appear that the Gazette is at this 
time above 40 per cent. higher than the real price. This evil is fur. 
ther canteiall by our own folly in many parts of the Riding, from 
the custom of selling by a measure considerably larger than the 
Winchester bushel, notwithstanding all the acts of Parliament that 
have been passed to prevent it. 


*,* A Constant Reader would be obliged, by any farmer who 
has for a series of years been successful in raising Red Clover, 
communicating the best season of the year for sowing the seed ; and 
whether it ought to be sown with the grain in the spring, or after it 
is in braird; and why the head-ridge of the field which is much 
carted upon, always produces the best crop of Clover. 

We regret exceedingly, at a period of the year when a correct 
Report of the State of the Crops in every part of the kingdom is of 
such general interest, that we have not heard from several of our 
Correspondents in time for this Number. To prevent the recurrence 
of any mistake regarding the times of publication, we beg leave to 
announce, that we shall invariably publish, in future, on the first 
Monday of February, May, August, and November ; and request 
that the Reports may be forwarded in the last week of the month 
preceding these periods respectively. 


No. LXXII. will be published on the first Monday of November. 


, 


D. Willison, printer, Edinburgh. 





